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TREVOR STOOD ADMIRING THE SWEET BABY-FACE WITH ITS 


HIS LITTLE WAIF 


NOVELETTE 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
_ CHAPTER I. 
SMALL room ip a barrack-like 
building at, Warminster, a room 
crowded ‘with attractive luxu- 
ries of all descriptions; for 
Cyril Ponsonby likes to be sur- 
ev i is artistic and 
neither 


» Puded by eryth 
a Pleasing to the eye, and has 
hor money in the embellishing of tho 


pat, tabby little Handsome curtains 
“tregah e Meat-looking window ; the floor is 
ered by a carpet t and thick ; luxurious 
Mine “chairs are scattered all about ; on the 
go Walls hang a few choice pictures ; while 
“Siarrow mantelpiece is crowded by rare bite 





of china, interspersed by the photographs of | 


the latest beauties in the theatrical world. A | 
glorious fire burns in the small grate, and | 


before it, on the big skin rug, lies a sharp- 


looking little terrier, basking in the warmth | 
Every now and then | 


of the dancing flames. : 
great gusts of wind cause tle ill-fitting case- 
ment to rattle ominously, and tiie rain, dash- 


ing furiously against the panes, seems to do its | 


best to beat them in. 

It is a terrible night in late November, a 
night to be avoided by those who ean stay in- 
doors, a night when one positively worships 
the cheery warmth of a good coal fire. And 

t Cyril Ponsonby, sitting at the little table 
in the centre of his room, seems quite uncon- 
scious of the cosiness of his surroundings. 

He sits with his elbows on the table, and 
his chin resti m his hands, and stares 
poeny tials bien, a terrible expression of 





espair and misery in bis clear blue eyes, his 


Pp PT ih Ste ok * ak tag bf ae 4 
lita ali i as Tal so nt it tm ll nl a 


% 


a 








GOLDEN CURLS. 


handsome young face quite haggard and aged. 
He ought to be happy; young. good-looking 
an immense favourite, the spoilt pet 
of the ladies, would think he had 
nothing to desire; and yet to-night 
there is no lightness in his heart, and he sits 


Ole 


| there in his pretty little room, making up his 


mind to a terrible deed. 
Left an orphan at an early age—an orfhan 


| ‘9 ey 1s 
very badly provided for (his father being « 


penniless younger san of a proud but im 
verished family, his mother the pretty 
rey of a poor country clergyman)—he hac 
been brought up by his aunt, the rich widow 
of a City alderman, a stern, ambitious womat 
who felt little love for her aristocratic-looking 
young nephew, and yet did not gradge him 
money in order to advanee him in the social 


No expense had been spared on ‘his educa- 
tion, and the allowance she made Cyril when, 


We - 
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by-and-by, he received his commission in a 
erack cavalry regiment, was extremely hand- 
some. But Oyril..was reckless and extrava- 
gant. He had plunged into gambling and 
horse-racing, ahd lost astonishing suing over 
these pleasant but expensive little amusements. 

Time after time he foand himself over head 
amd ears in debt ; time after time his indignant 
relative had rescued him from his difficulties, 
leeturing him severely, and yet, at the same 
time, handing over the required sum of money. 
Bat her patience had given way at last. When, 
once again deeply involved, he had made th 
usual application, she had utterly declined to 
help higs agaim, had returned most of his 
letters unopened, and had sternly declared 
that she would have nothing more to do with 
him. Cyril, being this time in a worse plight 
than ever, was filled with consternation by this 
unexpected severity, and, hardly believing it | 
possible that she could so harden her heart 
against him, had done his best to convince her 
that the only course open to her was to come 
forward again and rescue him from his embar- 
yassed coudition. But Mrs, Normanhurst, like 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt, hardened her heart 
against him, and refused to be persuaded. 

Rendered almost desperate by the thought 
of all he owed, worried by importunate tractes- 
men, haunted by the remembrance of his many 
debts of honour, the young fellow had made 
one last appeal to his obdurate relation, vowing 
that, should she free him this once, he wou 
reform, would give up racing and gambling, 
and, devoting himself to his profession, keep 
his head well above water, and never make 
such an appeal to her again. } 

She had not replied to this last eager request, 
and Cyril, ever sanguine, had decided gladly 
that she was thinking the matter over. But, 
alas! it is not so. This bitter November even- 
ing her answer has reached him-—a cold, sar- 
eastic refasal to help him, ending up with a few 
curt words of admonition which goad the young 
officer almost to madness. 

‘ My last chance gone!” he mutters, grimly. 
“ Heavens! what a fool I have been! Aye, 
and a rogue, too,” bitterly, “for I cannot pay 
my debts! How can I look the other fellows 
in the face? They must think me a cheat and 
a swindjer!” With a groan, +he buries his face 
in his hands for a moment, then raises his 
head, and looks steadily round the fire-lit room. 
“Tf I sold all this pretty rubbish I might be 
able to settle just one of my debts of honour, 
and what good would that do me?” he muses, 
wretdhedly. “No, no; I can't get out of the 
quagmire; there's only one road open to me 
now!” Rising abruptly, he goes over to the 
window, and, pushing aside the rich curtain, 
stares drearily out at the blinding rain. “The 
fellows will get drenched, driving home from 
that dinner-party,” he murmurs. “They'll 
come rushing in here to tell me what sort ofan 
evening they've had, and how many people 
have asked after me, and they'll find——” 

With a shudder he breaks off, and leans his 
hand heavily against the: curiain. He is so 
very young-—only twenty-one—and life has 
been so sweet to him. It is hard, very hard, 
to leave it so suddenly, he thinks, drearily ; 
and yet is it not the best way to solve the 
enigma? His face grows very stern and thard 
then ; black thoughts, born of all the troubles 
that ‘beset him, urge him on to that one brief 
act that shall cancel all his earthly debits, even 
whil# the recording angel sorrowfully 
the heavy black mark against his name. 

“Til not delay,” he mutters, angrily. “ They 
might come back and stop me.” 

Propping. the curtain, he turns away to a 
quaint-looking cabinet, and, un! the 
door with a hasty hand, takes out a small, 
richly-mounted pistol. 

“No one will miss me,” he mutters, for- 
lornly. “The fellows will he half , half- 
contemptuous ; my aunt will positively be glad 
that her spendthrift nephew will no longer 
worry her. lf my mother were alive, I—I——” 

Pushing the pi from him as he sits’ at 
the table, he closes his eyes and tries to con- 


fey 


“> “Tm lost! 


bered mother who had left her one cherished 
child so long ago; but the longed-for vision 
will not come. , 

“And no wonder,” he cries, desperately. 
“How could I expect her to come to mé at 
such a erisis? She is too good and pure, ico 
innocent and saint-like, to have anything to 
do with such a desperate wretch!” With a 
wild laugh he snatches up the pistol again, and 
stares at it meditatively. “My best friend!” 
he cries, in loud, clear tones ; then, lifting his 
head and gaging round the room, he takes a 
silent farewell of all that it holds, the tears 
stealing into his eyes as they travel from one 
object to another. ‘‘ Good-bye, Tatters!” he 
says, softly, to the little rough terrier, and 
Tatters, little knowing what is about to 
happen, lifts his head for a moment and wags 
his feather of a tail lazily, then curls himself 
up again and begins to snore peacefully. “The 
fire is his best friend on a night like this,” 
thinks the young man, cynically. 

“Well, 1 must not delay. No one wants me 
here. I—I am utterly deserted!” 

Ah! foolish, reckless heart! Even as he 
speaks his guardian angel is close at hand, 
eager and willing to rescue himefrom such ao 
terrible fate, to spur him on to a.mobler-life— 
a life in which this one weak moment shall at 
last. be forgotten ! = 

As Ponsonby lifts the pistol after that one 
bitter cry, the door is pushed softly open, and 
a little girl creeps into the room—a fairy-like 







creature, with great istful . , and a 
mass of exquisite g ls falling limply 
on to the drenched b cloak that envelops 


She cries, in sweet, shrill -tones— 
What am I to do?” 

With a violent start the y fellow drops 
the pistol and turns to stare at his odd visitor, 
am angry, impatient sensation in his troubled 
heart at this untoward interruption, 

“I suppose you belong to the married men’s 
quarters?” he says, gloomily, though he stares 
very earnestly at the little, ¢ ing face. 

“No, I don't!” she answers, promptly, 
tugging at the strings of her clinging leak 
“J don't belong here at all. I told youl was 
lost, stupid!” with a little, impatient frown. 
“Ob! do come and untie my cloak !” this with 
@ pretty, helpless glance at him. 

Cyril bites his lip impatiently. He would 
very much like to turn her out and lock the 
door; but the great brown eyes, looking out 


| from that tangle of soft curls, seem to force 


him to be good to the little maiden. 

rye! and reluctantly he goes over to her, 
and begins to struggle with the ravatin; 
knot into which she has dragged her Saba . 

“T say, how cross you look!” exclaims the 
young lady, suddenly, as he removes the 
drenched cloak. “ Ain't you well? Here, Til 
give you a kiss, dear boy!” 

The next minute two soft arms are rovind 
fhis neck, and a pair of sweet, baby lips are 
pressed to his. 

A wonderful thing happens then. That 
childish embrace seems to awaken Cyril’s soul 

With a mighty shudder he realises that he 
has been saved from a coward’s death—realises, 
too, the awful sin which he had almost com- 
mitted. 

“Thank Heaven!” he whispers, faintly ; 
“the child has been my guardian angel!” 

“It’s very rude to whisper,” remarks ‘the 
little’ girl, reprovingly. ‘I can’t hear a word 
you say.” : 

And Ponsonby smiles 
kiss.on the pouting red lips. 

“Wait one moment, baby,” he eries, hur- 
riedly ; and, witha shamed flush on this face, 


gladly, and presses a 


snatches up his deadly little toy ahd locks it 


away in the quaint cabinet. 

“You mustn't call me baby!” remarks the 
little thing, in dignified tones, as he comes 
back to her. “I’m eight years old, and my 
name is Barbara!” : 

“ Barbara what?” asks the lad (for he is but 
a lad), in a very respectful manner. 

The delicate black brows: are knit at that 





jure up the image of the sweet, dimly-remem- 
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question. ‘The child seems torbe ‘trying’ to 
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Se something——a som thing that eseap p Pate 
“I don’t. know,” she sags, slowly, *Ouce I ah? 
had another name, but I can't remember ioe 
Ever since I came away with mother I've only Oh, 
been called Barbara!” a hae he 

“Ah! I understand!” cries Cyril ae ll ured 
in his blue eyes. “ And oo gan b. Ip proc 
© lost. you?” — Pette 
She nods quietly. inligns 
“She said she was goin’ for a walk and e's te 
tooked me with her. She told me to wait “Ves 
while she went into a shop, but she Seed part bi 
pm back to me. I knew she wouldn’, b thall ta 
“You knew!” exclaims Cyril, utterly ie 
zled. Beatie x: an 
“Yes, ’cause before we came out I ees 
tellin’ the man 1 was a ttle net —_ 
that she meant to lose me. I don't mind. Pies 
though,” defiantly. “She was awful cross, and ty off 
so was he!” za as Pa 
“The man? your father?” ventures Oy poner 
putting his arm round her, and reef S ei 
over to the fire. a 
Again the pencilled brows are bent. ved 
“I don’t think he was my father, he wae Barton 
so cross, and he slapped me often. I waited along.” 
and. waited for mother, and then I came “The 
through those big gates and right in here, and lieved ¢ 
found you.” head fi 
With a little yawn she leans her bright will yc 
ong against him, and gazes pensively into the par yor 
sy ‘ Th 
Cyril's face is very grave. He knows from ‘and th 
her careless words that she has been wilfully Teyed. 
deserted. She has been a stumbling-block in , *Ye 
the path of mother and “the man,” and they with hi 
have determined to get rid of her. Wit! 
“Left here close to the barracks, thinking young 
she'd run in, and that some soft-hearted officer pressec 
would take pity on the pretty little thing. to Mrs 
Well, the unnatural creature was right. She 
shall be looked after,’ I. couldn’t do less for “Ts 
the one who wever unconsciously-— tell am 
revented me from committing a terrible sin. a wa 
y Jove! Mrs. Normanhurst would think me B true?” 
orazy ; but I don’t think that jolly old Mother The 
Carew would. IH take the child to her to- medio 
morrow, and then set to work to get myself out wom, 
of my difficulty.” excite 
_“ Are you going to ag man?” asks a saucy lece a 
little voice, when his thoughts have reached Ore 
this point. : 7 
“No, ['m not,” teturned the young man, par 
with a langh, “but I think you are not far cate 
off it, Barbara.” tin chin -«D, 
“T guess P'm not,” she says, patting his chi bd 
softly. “How nice you look. now—not a bit peter 
cross!” 
“T think I’m too glad to be cross.” ay 
“ Ah! that’s good,” murmars the child, steal- little 
ing ber arm round his neck. ™ 
She is wearing a shabby little dark-blue me: | 
serge frock, a frock which suits her well, but wands 
which il finds, to his utter dismay, as she no ac 
creeps closer to him, is literally soaked with years, 
rain. } 
“Child, you are drenched!” he cries, ey 
anxiously. F quiet] 
“Yes, I'm horrid wet,” she answers, with vik 
a little distressed shiver. “Let's tako the old 'B 
thing off. Man, you can undo the hooks! 
With clumsy but willing fingers Cyril comr 
lies, and a minute Tater the child stands frock- 
exs, the genial firelight dancing on her pretty, ‘ 
soft white neck and arms. Por 
“What's your name?” sho asks then, com “Y 
ing close up to him again. , j i 
“Cyril—you ean call me that. See here! ma 
Pll ring for a dear old woman I know, aud “4 
she shall put you to bed.” - 
“Vy, vrell, Ovril,” she answers, with sleepy ; st 
submission ; “only you'll carry me to bed! cally 
“Of course I will. Here, Barton!” a6 am 
astonished-looking me ae be be 
ianperative ring, “ se . tie ; 
‘This little girl has Jost her friends and str 
into uarters, and I'm going to jot 
her. “By the-bye, you don’t happen to 
ca eR eRe 
‘ sig y Bere es udieabatas anes ee eee an 
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| Barton comes close up to them, and surveys, 
| ie pretty, sleepy creature with great interest. 

“No, sir,” he says, slowly. “She ain't a 
wmmon clild, sir.” 


“Oh, no!” cries Cyril, hastily, “and she’s 
F jwen heartlessly deserted, Barton.” And then 
"jp proceeds to tell the man the child’s pathetic 


“The wretches!” exclaims Barton, in deep 
iplignation, “and on such a night, too! Why, 
e's drenched to the skin almost, sir.” 

“Yes; send mother Grierson at once; she 
pot be got to bed. If no one claims her, I 
jhall take her to Mrs. Carew, Barton.” 

His soldier-servant eyes him adiniringly. 

“That’s uncommon good of you, sir,” he says, 
qiekly, and thinks it is shyness at being 
pased that brings deep red to his master’s 
cheeks 


“fll go at once, sir,” he cries, and, hurry- 

off, is back again in no time with a 
notherly-looking woman, the widow of a 
‘soldier. 

“The sweet little lamb!” Mrs. Grierson 
qies, as she hurries in. “Ah, Mr. Ponsonby, 
there be some wicked folk in this world! 
‘Barton here told me about her as we come 
. ” 


“That's right,” cries the young man, in re- 
lieved tones ; then, raising the pretty, drooping 
heed from his shoulder, * Barbara, dear child, 

' will you go with Mrs. Grierson, and let her 
put you to bed?” 

_ The beautiful brown eyes open for a minute, 
wd the cheery-faced woman is steadily sur- 


Na" says the child, sleepily; “Ill go 
with her. ril.” 


With a tender smile he lifts her in his stror 
‘young arms, and with the soft, flushed cheek 
messed tight against his own, carries her away 
to Mrs. Grierson’s trim, clean rooms. 

* * * * 

“I say, Ponsonby ! What's this 1 hear? The 
tell me that, in our absence, you have pb Nora 
& wandering Warminster infant! Is that 

p true ” 


The speaker, a dark, pleasant-looking, 
medium-sized man, dashes lato Ponsonby's 
tom, some time later on in the evening, an 
ited, curious expression on nis laughing 
fue, a little heap of letters in his hand. 
. Cyril, seated at his sweet-toned piano, play- 
ig one of Mendelssohn’s dreamiest gems, stops 
abruptly, and springs up with a little vexed 


exclamation. 
“Don't ba absurd, Trevor!” he says, 


iy. 

' “Ah, come, now! I’ve seen mother Grier- 
" and she’s told me al! me we it,” ories os 
her young man, in agpniev tones. « “ 
little sauey puss, with golden curls and dark 
tyes, 80 she described your treasure-trove to 
me; told me, too, that the interesti 
wandered in here quite by chance. 
to account of her parents, for. all 
mig Seems to me, dear -boy, a 

ant. 
“No, I don't think it’s that,” answers Cyril, 
a least, the child has nothing to do 


__“ But Barton tells me that you mean to look 
‘tter her for the rest of her natural existence !” 
‘claims the elder man. “What will the 
Gere tante say to that? And—and—er—how 
will your income stand it?” 

Ponsonby shakes his head gravely. 
_, My aunt has discarded me; she has no- 
- hing Whatever to do with me; and, for the 
"s—why, I must leave the army.” 

Mag dear ey you art! maa ~ 

answer. “ coming to 

tews. We are fabs se to India ; ~N 

sy) 1? India! ” 8 cri th ! that 4 hk 
0, I cannot leave the service now, Trevor.” 


should. thi yee t 
Pyvempeen of ve Eh baltgy, pag 


mus. not be rash,” \ 
_ For a minute the lad hesitates ; then, with 


PS 


phi tide 


those ras-. 
[nly Sepoys are showing signs of discontent.” a; 


a deep flush op his handsome, boyish face, he 
turns and grasps the other’s hand. - 

“T can't desert that child!” he says, huskily. 
“She saved my life, man !” 


tones. 

“Pll tell you,” said the lad, in low, shamed 
accents. In a few brief, words he acquaints 
Trevor with his rash resolve, and telis him 


tunely arrested his reckless hand. 
Trevor, listening to those low, earnest: words, 


well, and camnot bear to think of him sitting 
in his tonely room, his young heart so fuil of 
gloom and despair that he could positively 
welcome a shameful, ignominious death. 
“Bless that child!“ he cries; suddenly ; 
“she has indeed been your guardian angel, and 
‘ou are quite right in your determination to 
ook after the sweet little soul! I'll help you 
too, lad, even if the aunt expostulates. And 


—just come—a mgarieking document. 
hoping it’s from your aunt’s lawyer.” 
“No such luck!” cries Cyril, with a little 
laugh. “Help yourself to a cigar, Trevor, 
while I investigate my letter.” He tears it 


his eyes gleam very excitedly, and le turns 
with a quick, astonished cry to his friend. 
“Trevor,” falters the lad, flushing hotly, “I 


ever. This. letter is to tell me that I have 
succeeded to the Langley title and estates, my 
cousin, old Lord Langley, having died snd- 
denly. Ah, Trevor! do you understand? lam 
a rich man.” 

“T am heartily glad!” exclaims his brother 
officer, seizing his hand; “and to thik, lad, 
that but for your poor little waif it would 
have been too late!’ 

“Yes, Heaven bless her!” murmurs Cyril, 
in low, reverent tone. “ Tr: 
her to-morrow to dear Mrs. Carew. 
see her settled before we sail.” 

Trevor glances at him curiously 

“You mean to go with us to India, then?” 
he says, slowly. 

“Ah, yes; why not? I’ve nothing to keep 
me in Pngland,” answers Cyril, quickly. 

Trevor smiles in a pleased way. 

“I was airaid you’ 
lord,” he says, in jesting tones. ‘I'm awfully 

lad to think that you are going with us, dear 
iy.” 

“Thanks!” returns the newly-made lord, 
and grasps his friend’s hand in an expressive 
silence, 

“You'll find your waif a woman grown, when 
you return,” says Trevor, presently, “and a 
pretty one, too, if Mother Grierson’s descrip- 
tion is not an exaggerated one. 

“Come see the child,” says Cyril, 
simply, and leads the way io the motherly 
woman's domain. 

“ Please go in, sir,” whispers Mrs. Grierson. 
“There is only the young lady in the room 
who is looking after ber, and the child is 
fast she looks like a picture.” 

Jove tthe old woman’s right!” mutters 
Trevor, admiringly, staring meditatively at the 
' sweet baby-face, with its golden halo. “ Hallo! 

she’s going to rouse up!” But it is only for 

a pa we that the great, velvety eyes look 

sleepily up at him, then, passing on to Pon- 
grow suddenly radiant. ) 

“My ril!” she murmurs, slowly, lazily ; 
then the sweet eyes close, and she passes again 
into the land of dreams. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Mary, I expect a visitor this afternoon—a 
tleman. You pust have afternoon tea ready 
mn time.” 

er orders given to her bright-faced little 
‘maid, Mrs. Carew departs to her pretty draw- 
ing-room, and, sinking into a lounging-chair, 
stares, ina troubled way, at the dancing flames 
of her cheery fire. 

“ Just cight years since he brought the dear 
child to me, and asked me to take care of her, 


I must 
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“What on earth do you mean?” in surprised } 


how that sweet, childish voice had so oppor- | 


has grown strangely pale, for he loves the lad | 


that reminds me; there’s a letter here for you | 
I'm | 


open carelessly, but, as he scans its contents, | 


aim more in my golden-haired fairy’s debt than | 


vor, I shall take | 


desert us now you are a | 


| and now he comes back to fing her gone!” she 
| thinks, distractedly, ‘“ What a cazeless, cruel 
| guardian he will: consider me! How well I 
remember that afternoon he brought her to me 
—the darling, lovely little thing, in her shabby 
blue frock and the new cloak and hat that 
he had bought. for her. How gently he untied 
that cloak, and smoothed the silky curls when 
he thad taken off her: hati "My guardian 
angel, Mrs, Carew,’ that was just what he 
said as-he kissed her. And I promised to 
guard her as my own until he came to claim. 
her. Oh, dear, dear! what will he think?” 

As she reflects thus, a very perplexed frown 
wrinkles her forehead. 

“ Just. eight years to-day!” she murmurs, 
leaving her seat by the fire and moving rest- 
lessly over to the window, “and much the 
sane kind of weather—a bitter wind and Diind- 
ing rain.” 

Anxiously she scans the winding country 
road that leads from Maveley Station right 
and, skirting t 
Manor, Mrs. ‘Normanhurst’s stately ¢welling- 
place, runs om in an irregular way to the 
market town of Baslingdon. 

“He won't stay here long when he 
the trick that has been played,’ thinks Mrs. 
Carew. “He'll go straight to the Manor and 
demand an explanation of Madam. Ah, theré 
| goes the cart from the Vicarage! The train 
must be in, then. Yes, yes! here comes a 
cab!” 

With a heavy sigh she leaves the window 

and hurries back to her chair, starting ne 
vously as the bell is loudly pealed, a 
| hears Mary’s brisk footsteps across 
hall. 
“T must be brave,” she mutters, and, as th 
door is hastily opened, and a tall, bronzed, 
handsome man rushes in and seizes her hands 
she forces herself to mect his happy glance 
with a cheery smile. 

“ My dear old friend ! 
he cries, laughingly. 

“Of cougsa you may, Cyril, my dear!” 
“ But, dear me! I’m very free and easy. Vi 
| torgetting your title, Lord Langley.’ 

“ And you must go on forgetting it,” answers 
the young man, quickly, as he takes the kiss 
und leads her‘back to her chair. “I am never 
anything but Cyril to you, my dear old lady.” 

“Well, T have always thought of you as 
Cyril Ponsonby,” she answers, slowly, feeling 
miserable as she notes how the clear blue eyes 
| rove round the little room. “You ses, Cyril. 
| you have been away ever since the title came 

to you, and so the old name comes more natu- 
| rally.” 

ss Yes, I see,” he answers, absently, his eyes 
resting lingeringly on a large photograph which 
hangs on the opposite wall 

“Oh, Cyril, why did you stay away so long?” 
exclaims Mrs. Carew, in sudden, reproachful 
tones. “TI missed you sadly, my dear.” 

“Did yout. That’s pleasant to hear,” he 
answers, genially, “I made up my mind to 
stay out. in India until—wel!, unti: the child 
was grown up,” with a little nervous laugh. 
“When I was ordered home I‘ managed to ex- 
change with another man, and so stayed on. 
I knew from your letters that the child was 
safe and well and happy. Her own letters, 
too, assured me of that. Dear, saucy little 
letters they were! I have them all here”— 
touching his breast-pocket. “So I determined 
to wait until she was sixteen, and then come 
| home and” see her,” 

Mrs. Carew’s face grows very grave as she 
listens to his serenely happy epeech. 

“You-—you must have taken a great fancy 
to the child in the few short hours she was. 
with you, Cyril?” she says, in low tones. 

“ By Jove! I did!” he ovies, impulsively. 
“Then every time you sent me her photo- 
graph she seemed prettier aad more bewitch- 
ing. That's « new one, iy i not?” jumping 
up and striding across the room, 

“Yes, taken a+ month ayro,” 





| past her pretty cottage the 


finds out 


nd she 
the tiny 


' 
; 
{ 


May I steal a kiss?” 








wiswers Mrs, 





Carew, faintly. 
“Amd like her?” demands Lord Langley, 
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, his eyes drinking in the exquisite 
beauty of tho flower-like face 

“A perfect likeness.” 

“Does she remember me? 
of me?” he queries, hastily. 

“Remember you? Oh, yes! ‘Dear Cyril 
Ponsonby’ she called you for long enough. 
According to your wish, I never told her of 
your title. Then, when she was growing less 
childish, ‘Mr, Cyril’ was always her name for 

‘ou, and every night your name came first in 

er prayers.” 

“(Dear child,” says the young man, in low, 
contented tones ; and then comes the question 
which she has been dreading to hear. “Where 
is my sweet waif!” he cries, eagerly. “Surely 
you have not allowed her to go out on such a 
dismal day?” 

For a minute Mrs. Carew is silent, her grief 
rendering speech difficult ; but at, last she looks 
up, and the young man, seeing the utter misery 
in her gentle eyes, grows sadsealy alarmed. 

“She has gone, my dear boy,” she falters, 
and begins to cry in a quiet, hopeless fashion. 

“Gone!” echoes Cyril, his handsome face 
— . “Ah! to her own people, I suppose? 

hey have found her out and claimed her?’ 

“No—oh, no! Four years ago an anony- 
mous letter camo to Barbara, telling her of 
her mother’s death, and saying that hence- 
forth she was entirely free!” 

“Then where is she?” demands Cyril, 
sharply. 

“Ah! that is the terrible part of it. I—l 
don’t know!” 

“You don't know!” echoes he, slowly, a 
very atern expression in his blue eyes. “How 
is that?” 

“It was a month ago, dear,” answers Mrs. 
Carew, seeing it is best to speak straight out. 

“T went to Baslingdon to see my sister, and 
stayed all night. Barbara had a cold, so I left 
her here with Mary. I came back next morn- 
ing, and found my maid in great distress. Miss 
Barbara had packed up all her things and left 
the house the day before. She had cried bit- 
terly as she said good-bye to Mary, and had 
.told her she was never coming back. She had 
left a little note for me, begging me to forgive 
her for her hasty flight. She knew I should be 

nese. but, alas! she must go away and hide 
herself -——” 

“Was it a—a lover?” interrupts Cyril, hus- 
kily, a fierce light in his clear eyes. 

“Ah, no-no! The darling had never 
thought of such a thing!” cries Mrs, Carew, 
vehemently. 

“ Ah!” ejaculates Cyril, with a sigh of relief. 
“Then what was it tempted her away? You 
left her happy. Someone must have seen her 
in your abseace and persuaded her.” 

“That was my first thought,” says Mrs. 
Carew, quickly. “I questioned Mary, and 
found that Barbara’s only visitor had been 
Mrs. Normaahurst. She 
after my departure, and had had a long inter- 
view with the child. I should have thought 
nothing much of that, as she often pays us a 
visit ; but when Mary told me that the dear 
child went away in the ‘Manor carriage, fw 
suspicious, and determined to go up and de- 
mand an explanation.” 

“My aunt!” exclaims the young man, 
sternly. “Has she dared to meddle? By 
Heaven, she will have to answer to me for 
this!” 

“Tm afraid she wont,” says Mrs. Carew, 
sadly; “her obstinacy is terrible. When I 
taxed her with tempting Barbara away, she 
just laughed at me, and told me IT had guessed 
rightly. She had acted for the best, she said, 
in icy, cruel tones 
a fatal beauty. Her nephew, she knew, was 
on his way home, and, meeting the nameless 
syren, would most probably fall in love with 
her, and make her Lady Langley. 

“*Thot 1 could not stand,’ she said, coolly. 
‘The Lords of Langley have always married 
in their own rank. I determined to see the girl 
alone, and Jay the facts before her. 


Has she spoken 





The girl was possessed of | 


Luckily, | 


| 





she is sensitive and proud, and recognised at | 


ence her own doubtful position. 


She had al- | tiful, ma’om?” asks 


~ 


— thought of herself as Barbara Carew, your 
little niece. I soon undeceived her, telling her 
of my nephew's charity to her, and showing 
her how necessary it was that she should try 
to keep herself for the future. She agreed to 
everything. She would willingly accept the 
situation i had found for her, and would never, 
never allow herself to be found by her generous 
benefactor. She is gone, and neither you nor 
Cyril will ever see her again.’ 

“Oh, Cyril! she’ has a heart of stone. In 
vain I implored her to tell me where she had 
hidden the child. I grew even angry; it was 
no use, I could not move her!” 

“But, by Heaven, I will!” cries Lord Lang- 
ley. in haughty, angry tones. “I will force 
that meddling woman to tell the truth!” 

“ Ah, I hope you will, my dear?” exclaims 
the old lady, eagerly. “ Major Trevor did his 
best, but only met with the same icy reception. 

“Trevor!” echoes the young man. “ Has 
he been down?” 

“Oh, yes! You see, he knew our sweet 
Barbara well, and often ran down to see her 
and have a talk about you. In my deep distress 
I ——— ‘to him, and he came at once, and 
tried to help me in every possible way! He is 
even now searching for the child-” 

“ That is good of him,” cries Cyril, his face 
softening. “I remember Trevor was with me 
the night the child came to me.” 

“He is terribly distressed at her disappear- 
ance, and has done his best to find her, but she 
seems to have completely vanished.” 

Lord Langley remains silent for a minute, 
musing on the difficult question, but at last he 
speaks, in quiet, yet determined tones. 

“T shall go at once to the Manor. 
is at home, I suppose?” 

“Yes; that is what puzzles me. She 
never been absent again.” 

“Then she took B 
the day she wiled her away,” says Cyril, 
quickly. “I wonder if she returned that same 
evening. You don’t know that, I suppose?” 

“¥es, 1 do,’ hurriedly. “The man who 
opened the door to me told me his mistress had 
only just got. back.” 

“A whole day,” remarks Lord Langley, in 
musing tones. “She may have taken the child 
some distance, then.” 

“TI think she must have done,” says Mrs. 
Carew, following him into the hall) “She 
would be afraid to let her settle anywhere near 
here ; besides, had she done so,, Major Trevor 
would have found Barbara by this.” 

“True,” he answers, thoughtfully; then, 
with sudden, wild passion. “Ah! my poor 
child! my guardian angel! It is hard to think 
of her in the midst of strangers, my sweet, sen- 
sitive Barbara |” 

Mrs. Carew, infinitely touched by his eager 
words, nelis into tears again. 

“Ym afraid Mrs. Normanhurst will aever 


My aunt 


has 


ad arrived shortly | yield to you, Cyril,” she says, mournfully. 


“She is so hard and proud.” 

“And so am I,” returns Cyril, quiet 
lips set In a very grim line, 

Mrs, Carew smiles faintly, and, standing at 
the door, watches him wistfully as he strides 
down the garden and out at the little gate. 

“My dear lad! I hope he'll conquer madam, 
but I doubt it,” murmurs Mrs. Carew, as she 
closes the door and goes slowly towards the 
kitchen. “Don't bring tea in until I ring, 
Mary,” she says, gently. “I shall wait for 
Lovd Langley.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” answers Mary, respectfully ; 
then, in a series of gasps, “Ob, ma’am—if you 


ly, his 


please——-what does bis lordship say—of-—-Miss 
Barb’ra?’ f 
“He is terribly put ont,” answers Mrs. 


Carew, feeling relief in talking the matter over 
even with her little maid. He has gore to 
the Manor now. 

“Ah, ma'am, has he?” cries Mary. with a 
broad grin. “I feel rarely glad to hear that, 
for sure he'll get the secret out of madam.” 


“T hope so,” returns her mistress, with a 
itt} , smile. 
“ Don't his lordship think Miss Barb’ra beau- 
‘am?” asks ‘Mary, timidly 


arbara to her hiding-place | 





| friend, Mrs. Carew.” 
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fl mistress smiles again, andj nods «alls 
“He is determined to find her,” she say: 
softly, and goes back to the drawing-toom” «You 
leavi the romantic little maid-servant to uietly. 
think delightedly of all that may happon whe Bo No, 
Lord Langley finds Miss Barb'ra, ‘ Ag sh 
* & - * and aa 
Lord ley traverses the road betwe down t 
cott tbs or Manor at such a maha “Ha! 
that he reaches the stately old mansion in ay Jond, 1 
incredibly short time, and, five minutes later ace | 
stands facing a tall, hard-featured woman i; wil. get 
the prim, ug 7 Ses drawing-room, his flash 
ing blue eyes fixed upon her as she coldly greets Lord 
him, and tells him that she is ghd to weloome atiemp 
him back to England again. > unt, d 
“T doubt that, my dear aunt,” he answers the vau 
coolly. “If you were glad, you would not hav: He 
a ny such an unpleasant little surpris: oe re 
or me. sclf fo! 
Mrs. N ormanhurst lifts her steely eyes very clues. 
steadily to meet his, Majo! 
“You mean in taking that girl away?” sho Pwith b 
says, coldly. “Ah, well, you may feel vexed keep w} 
now, but you'll thank me later on for my But 
prompt action. You would have rushed into comple’ 
@ rash marriage and repented it afterwards,” her up. 
“ And what right have you to judge for me?” as the 
demands Lord Langley, furiously. “I shall Cyril, | 
marry whom I please, madam! ” despon 
“Not if I can help it, at any rate. If your to go t 
choice fails on a nameless waif, I shall do my —tor { 
best to prevent the match coming off!” she anew 
says, in intensely irritating tones. 
Deeply enraged, her nephew takes a step 
towards her, his eyes gleaming. ve 
“Tf you were a man,” he mutters, between ¢.youn 
his clenched teeth, “I should feel inclined to raring 
knock you down ; ag it is——” Tomes 
“ My sex protects me, eh?” ion 
“ Yes, that is so,” he answer's, gravely ; then, pretty 
in slow, deliberate tones, “ Where is Barbara?” the su 
“That I cannot tell you, my dear nephew expres 
I have promised tho girl to guard her secret. arch fs 
I do not intend to break my promise.” “T 
“What utter folly!” he cries, haughtily. ache,” 
“The child belongs to me!” difere 
“She does not. She is nobody's child, and how] 
she herself realises that, and is only too eager dear ¢ 
to hidé away from all who have known her.” detlin 
“Why did you make her thus wise, you Wit 
nee woman?” demande the young mat, windor 
rcely. ; into a 
Mrs. Normanhurst shrugs her shoulders in- poge | 
solent ly. ‘tom Aw 
“She would have found it out some time, dknde 
she says, sarcastically; “better now than w by 
when it is too late; I shall not betray her to > Al 
you; only I will assure you that she 1s well- "She 
cared for and happy.” tile « 
“Impossible!” he answers, curtly ; “the ously 
chil is too tender one not to grieve lr rose-1 
the friends she has n ‘persuaded to desert. “lt 
However, I will say no more. I am omy natien 
wasting my time. Of course, you will realise ing tl 
that we cannot meet as long as you remaia rig b 
thus dbstinate.” : ne lookin 
* Ah) yes,” she answers, readily. “ Won't anlei 
ou listen to reason and leave the little nobody tellige 
in her welcome obscurity?” she adds, mock and— 
ingly. ; Rol 
“No,” he says, sterniy, moving towards tle fashic 
door, “I shall seck her until I find het _ She hin. 
shal! not remain a nobody; but then T dont A 
believe she has ever been that,” coolly, on th 
“What do you mean?” her face sucden!y stay e 
raling. p Was | 
a What I say,” he returns, dogged'y. “ Many Pens 
e time I have thought the matter over, ane come 
have always come to the same conciusion, thing 
that the mother had fled from some state’) On 
home, taking the child with her, runing ae bead 
and reputation for the sake of some scoundrel. stand 





You will rernember that the child spoke of he 









































, Ma: 
mother; but mentioned no father, only “tie “y 
man.’ Then she fas a dim remembrance of a pres 
beautiful house and garden, and a tall, strong tad 
gentleman who to carry her in his wngr 
arms. There, you have my belief, which Me nat 
shared also by Major Trevor and my goc @ sine 
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ses ” : . 5 
.“ All supposition,” says his aunt, with a ‘cold 
pauses, and eyes her steadily. 
“You will not tell me where she is?”’ he asks, 


Ar 1 say again.” 


As she speaks he turns and leaves the room, 
nd a minute later she watches him striding 
down the avenue. 

“Ha! ha! defeated!” she mutters with a 
jad, malicious langh. “I am a bit too clever 
for my haughty nephew. I don’t fancy he 
| pili geb the better of me!” . 

. * * o 

Lord Langley, recognising the uselessness of 
attempting to ‘coerce Wis harsh, ambitious 
quot, determines to set to work at once to find 
ie vanished Barbara. 

He goes up to London and puts the affair 
into the hands of a private detective, and him- 
elf follows up the faintest, most impossible 
clues. 

Major Trevor, deeply sympathising, goes 
with him everywhere, and does his best to 
keep up his hopeful spirit. 

But Barbara seems to have disappeared as 
F completely as though the earth had swallowed 
heeup. The detective is still at work; but, 
ay the days go by, and Christmas approaches, 
Cyril, failing in ail his efforts, grows terribly 
desponding, and in the end makes up his mind 
to go to Langley Dene—his place in Yorkshire 
'—tor the Christmas week, and there think out, 
anew plan of action. 


CHAPTER Ii. 

Al one of the long windows in Morley’s Hotel 
ayoung girl sits, one bitter winter afternoon, 
guing pensively out at the constant stream of 
asers by, an interested light in her great 
ow eyes, and a smile playing round the 
preity, resolute mouth, — now and again 


“a the sunshine dies away, and a very troubled 

a expression steals like a cloud over the sweet 

os arch face. 

ih “This great noisy London makes my head 
a ache,” she murmurs presently. “Ah! hew 

al diferent it is to quiet little Mavelev! Oh, 
7 how I should love to be walking along the 

ee dear old village road! going home again to 

e darling Mrs. Carew!” 

on With a heavy sigh she turns away from the 
ma: window, and, taking up a book, throws herself 
in. into a chair and tries to fix her thoughts on the 
; page before her. 

e” A very pretty girl is Barbara Cerew—-a tall, 

“4 sender creature, with a sweet, periect face, lit 


wp by the most glorious pair of dark brown 
tyes—a face attractive in extreme. 

She wears an exquisitely-fitting gown of navy 
blue cloth—a gown that sets off very gener- 
visly the shining golden hair and the delicate 
wse-leaf complexion. 

“It's no use!” she cries, in sudden im- 
jattent tones, tossing aside her book, and cross- 
ng the room to the great blazing fire, on the 
py eer which is stretched a magnificent- 
coking mastiff. “ Rolf! dear old fellow!” she 
‘aclaims, softly, kneeling down beside the in- 
teligent-looking animal, “I am so wretched 
anand home-sick ! ” 

Rolf waves his great feathery tail in a lazy 
i, and licks the little hand nearest to 

“I know it’s wrong to mble, Rolf,” goes 
a the girl, wistfully. i could not ve 
“ayed on at the Cottage; Mrs. Normanhurst 
_ right in that, but I could not meet Mr. 

‘nsonby. Yes, yes, I know it was right to 
me away; .buty oh, Ro'f, it was a hard 
thing to do!” 

One or two shining tears drop on to the dog’s 
“ _ just then, and he—as though under- 

her distress—licks the pretty hand 


. its sympathetic fashion. 
4 What a baby I afin, Rolf!” she cries, 
ig P ia hasty ging out a tiny handkerchief, 


dabbing her eyes; “and—and so 
I should remember how fortu- 
have obtained such a delightful 
hae Mr. Yorke treats me as if I were his 

» and that nice old cousin of his just 


Wngrateful ! 


mri ee As oe OY OT 








does nothing but spoil me. 
Rolf, we are going away from this grex 
bustling place—-away to a lovely village in 
Yorkshire, and you and I will go ior long walks 
across the moor. Ah! dear old doggie! 
think I shall feel happier in the country.” 
Rolf—his great, soit eyes fixed on her face—- 
gives vent to a sudden joyous bark, and bound- 


And to-morrow | 


| 


A to meet the tiny, 


| child,” say: 


log up, glances suggestively towards the door. | 


“No, no! not yet, old fellow!” cries Bar 
bara, with.a faint laugh. 

With a mildly disgusted look the great dog 
sinks down again, and the girl, slipping ier 
arm round: his shaggy neck, nestles close to 
him, and relapses into a pensive, silent mood 

Mrs. Normanhurst had certainly done her 
best. to ensure the poor child a happy life. 

She had taken her straight up to Londor 
and introduced hé® to an old friend, Mr. 
Yorke, and his gentle old cousin, Mrs. Mori}ion, 
who lived with him and managed his affairs. 

On the journey up to town she had given the 
girl a slight account of her old friend, and of 
the affliction that had lately come upon him. 

“There is something wrong with his eyes, 
dear child,’ she said, briefly. “He is to 
undergo an operation shortly, and meanwhile 
has to keep his eyes bandaged,: and live the 
life of a blind man. Naturally. he finds this 
very tedious and depressing to his spirits, and 
Mrs. Morillon implored me to find some bright 
young girl, with a soft, musical voice to talk 
and read to him. Mr. Yorke himself thinks 
the plan good, but stipulates that his com- 
panion shall be quite a young gir). His own 
tittle daughter, had she lived, would have been 
just about sixteen. 

“Poor gentleman!” Barbara had answered, 
scitly, a tender, pitying light in her lovely 
eyes. “I—I will do my best: but I don’t feel 
as if I could be very, very bright.” 

“Oh, youll manage,” Mrs. Normanhurst 
had saad, quickly, “and you wil) find them all 
that is kind and good. They are staying at 
Merley’s Hotel at present. He is to remain 
there for the operation, and afterwards to go 
abroad for a while. If he is pleased with you 
he will take you with him; the best thing in 
the world for you.” P 

Mrs. Normanhurst was right in thinking 
that her beautiful, grave-faced young friend 
would get on with the invalid and his kind o'd 
cousin. 

Mr. Yorke had started violently when the 


1 


girl first spoke to bim. and a deep flush bad | 


crept over his pale, worn face. 

~The voice makes me think of my dear 
daughter,” he had said, simply, “‘ and the name 
is the same, too, Barbara. May I call you 
that, my child?” 

“Oh, yes! I shall be giad!” 
girl, with a heavy sigh. 

She had remembered. with deep pain at her 
heart, that that was really the only name she 
could lay claim to 

Matters had soon been settled after that, 
and Mrs. Normanhurst had “gone back to 
Maveley in an intensely satistied frame of 
wind. 

But smooth'y as everything seemed to go, 
she was in the end to be defeated, and it was 
Mr Yorke who, quite unconsciously. was the 
first to thwart her and overthrow her 
schemes, 

He had at first agreed to remain at Morley’s 
for the operation ; but all at once a great wish 
seized him. to leave the great city with al] its 
noise and bustle. 

He owned a small estate on the outskirts of 
a little Yorkshire village, and he made up his 
mind to start off to Redmayne at once. 

Mrs. Morillon, delighted at the thought of 
being once more at home—especially as 
Christmas was so close at hand—bustled 
about in the most energetic style, and soon 
arranged everything for their departure; and 
Barbara, ange to please in every way, devoted 
herse! , 


lt to Yorke, and every ae pues 
growing more attached to the gentle, 
helpless invalid. ' 


She is thinking it all over now as she kneels 
beside Rolf, and gazes dreamily into the fire, 
wondering, sadly, if she shall ever again see 





exclaims the | 














| off to the stores for one or @wo things 





Mrs. Carew and the man who has been so 


| generous to her. 


The sound of an opening door rouses her 
from her reverie. sprags up and runs 
ight-faced, white-haired oid 
lady who comes briskly in. 

“I have arranged ‘everything now, dear 
Mrs. Morillon, taking : 
hand in hers and softly patting it. 


F 
She 


4 ne 
“Pm just 
I had 
forgotten. I shan’t be Jong, not more then an 
hour.” 

Barbara smiles a little mischievously at that 

* You won't be back under three hours,” s! 

, calmly, 
Oh, my dear Barbara, yes.” 

“I shan't expect you back under the thre: 
hours—the stores \are very fascinating.” 

“Naughty chi'd!” cries Mrs. Morillon, wit! 
a Kindly smile. “ What shali you do while 
I'm away? 1 won't have you moping and 
dreaming sad dreams.” ‘Then, with an earnest 
glance at the girl’s grave, sweet face, “ Bar 
bara,- child, Mr. Yorke and I sometimes fear 
that, you are hiding away from kind friends. 
We know that you followed Mrs. Norma: 
hurst’s advice in doing so; but, child, Graco 
Normanhurst is a ‘hard, ambitious woman. 

“T have gained two loving friends,” cries the 
girl, hastily. ‘J ought to be content.” 

“But you are not,” returns the old lady, 
shrewdly, “and I don’t wonder, if you have 
been shutting love out of your heart.” 

‘Oh, no! no!” exclaims the girl, passion- 
ately, “ that is not it at all. I found out soime- 
thing that made it imperative that I should act 
prompt'y.” 

“Humph! Well, I’m not 
says Mrs. Morillon, slowly. 

“Ah, you must be my best of friends!” 
cries Bockate, impulsively. “I am only to 
happy with you and Mr. Yorke.” 

“That is a comfort to me,’ says the old 
iady, thoughfully. ‘The life is so dull for a 
young girl. Mr. Yorke is always afraid of 
that.” 

“He need not be,” comes trembling, 
eager answer. “JI am almost quite happy 
when I am reading and talking to him.” 
“You ought not to be—‘t isn’t natural 
returns Mrs. Morillon, bluntly. “Now, there, 
child, I shan’t tease you any more.” 

With a litte tender kiss, she hurries away, 
Raibara following her from the room, and 
going slowly down the broad corridor with the 
stately Rolf trotting majestically beside her. 
Pausing before a door at the further end she 
pushes it open, and goes into the little sitting- 
room which is entirely devoted to Mr. Yorke. 
He is sitting by the fire, his fine head thrown 
weariy back against the cushions of his chair 
A broad, white bandage covers the upper part 
of his face—but Barbara, quick to read his 
thoughts, knows by the melancholy carve of 
his finely cut lips that he has either been 
brooding on past sorrows. or thinking of the 
operation he is about to undergo. e raises 
his head as she comes softly in and the sad’ 
curve leaves his lips. 

“Ts that my little Barbara?” he cries 
eagerly, as Rolf trots up to him, and thrusts 
his nose into ‘his master’s hand. 

“ Yes,” answers the gir! soft!y. “Have I 
disturbed you, Mr. Yorke?” she asks, as she 
slips into a low chair beside him. 

“ Disturbed me! No, child. You haye come 
just in time to dispel the gloom that was taking 
possession of me.’ 

* Ah! you must not get thinking of that little 
operation which is to do you so much good,” 
cries the girl, playfully. “Shall I read to you 
now?” 

‘ No, Barbara,” he answers, gravely, speak- 
ing her name in a lingering fashion, as though 
he loved it. “I want to talk.” 

“ Very well,” says the girl quietly, flushing 
a little as he lays a caressing hand on her 
silky hair. ‘ Child,” he goes on gravely, “I 
was not thinking of that operation. I—I was 
dreaming. of my dear little lost daughter.” 

“You never forget her, do you?” whispers 
Barbara, softly. 


Saves 
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at ali satisfied, 


the 
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“No, never. I have thought of her a great | that last chapter, and then we sball be quite 


deal since 
you and she would have beep very much alike. 
You know 1 have made my cousin describe 
vou to me, and I feel that you are just like 
’ she would have’ been. You have tue 
game golden hair, apd dark brown eyes, and 
yon are just sixteen—her age exactly.” 

~ “She died when she was quite a little child, 
did she not?” says the-girl, gently, her eyes 
going swiftly to a photograph on a small table 
close beside her—the photograph of a lovely, 
laughing litile girl. 

“Noe siowty, “ she did not die then.” 

“Ah!” gasps Barbara. “How—how did 
you lose her, Mr. Yorke?” 

For a minute he does not answer; then be 
speaks in slow, unwilling tones,’ 

“Her mother grew tired of home ties and 
—left me, taking the child with her. 
ier them everywhere, but—never found them.” 

“Ah, how terribly sad! Why that was 
almost worse than if your tittle Barbara had 
died i” 

“It was far worse,” answers Mr. Yorke, 
sternly. “I had the agony of knowing that 

5. . 
my - little, laughing girl might become 
acquainted with the scum of society-——that 
she might even bo looked upon as a Jittle name- 
less waif.” 

Barbara, listening intently, starts violently 
How strange to think that Mr. Yorke’s little 
daughter may ,have lived the life she had done 
when a child! How g'orious it would be to 
possess such a noble, loving father as Mr 
Yorke! All this she thinks feverishly in the 
silence that follows those passionate words. 

“You would rather have seen her dead? 
she queries after a while. 

“Yes, my child,” in low, tremulous tones. 
“T thanked Heaven when news was brought 
to me some years ago, that both mother and 
child were dead.” 


wha 


“Ah! you heard?” exclaims Barbara, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” sadly, “en anonymous letter 
brought the news of their death. A tene- 


ment house in London was burnt to the 
ground; they were living there at the time, 
and perished in the flames.” 

“And were you thankful?” 
in awed tones. 

“Deeply thankful,” he answers, steadily. 
“My darling was but ten at the time of her 
death ; an innocent child, a little crushed lily, 
pure and lovely. I could not have regretted 


says Barbara, 


er death when I heard of her surroundings.” 


“No! no!” whispers the girl, in deeply 
agitated tones. “Poor, sweet little Barbara!” 

Mr. Yorke leis his hand slip then, and grasps 
the girl's trembling fingers very tightly. 

“The day her mother deserted her home.” 
he goes on, dreamily, “I had left the house 
early, and my little Barbara had escaped from 
her nurse, and run out on to the steps to see 
me off. That picture never leaves me; the 
picturesque old house with its ivy-covered 
walls, and the little fair child at the top of 
the steps, her golden curls floating in the 
morning breeze. Many a time I glanced back 
as I rode down the avenue, little thinking that 
I had looked my last on my darling, that-when 
I returned I should find no little daughter to 
welcome me.” 

““Were—were you at this house 
going to to-morrow? falters the girl. 

“Yes, the same hous. It has been shut up 
for years. I had not the heart to stay in 
it;. but, somehow, child, since you have been 
with us, a strange yearning hag seized me to 
go down to the old place, and show you where 
my darling lived. You—you seem to have 
been sent to me to comfort me.” 

* Ah! is that true?” cries Barbara, breath- 
lessly. “ You—-you make me very happy, Mr. 
Yorke!” ‘ 

“Do I, child?” he says, in grave, kindly 
tones. “ Well, if that makes you happy, you 
may believe it. All my trouble and depression 
seem to. vanish when you are with me; 
grow light-hearted, and even happy. Now I 
think we had better compose onrselves with 


we are 


you came to us, dear. I—I think 


I sought | 





ready for my dear old cousin and her beloved 


| afternoon tea.” 


Barbara smiles at this, and, picking up her 
book, begins to read in her sweet, expressive 
Voice, 

‘They reach the quaint, old-fashioned little 
station at Redmayne late on the following 
afternoon, to find quite a crowd waiting to 
witness the return of the absentee Squire. 

As Mr. Yorke walks slowly and helplessly 
down the platform, leaning on Basbara’s arm, 
many a rough ‘but ‘hearty greeting is uttered 
by the well-to-do farmers, who are hia tenants, 
and who rejoice to see the Squire back again. 

Mr. Yorke flushes deeply as these kindly 
speeches fall on his ear, and leaning heavily 
on the girl’s arm, pauses and thanks them in 
faltering accents. 

“T have been away too long, my- good 
friends,” he cries; “but you all know what 
painful associations surrounded me at the 
Grange.” 

“Ay, that we do!” cries a sturdy-looking 
farmer, Mr. Yorke’s oldest tenant. 

“ The daughter I idolized is lost to me; she 
died some years ago,” goes on the Squire, 
speaking now with an effort. “My eyesight 
seems to be failing, and the doctors advise an 
operation. Heart-sick and helpless, I was 
seized with a wish to come among my old 
friends once more, and-—if God saw fit to spare 
my sight—to live and die amongst you all.” 

“Hear! hear! Squire!” rolls out along the 
little station in response to this pathetic 
speech. “We're main glad to see ye with 
us again!” 

“{ have ladies with me, you see,” goes on 
Mr. Yorke, with a faint grave smile. “ My 
cousin, Mrs. Morillon, who has been good 
enough to travel with me and take care of me, 
and Miss Carew, who reads and sings to me, 
and keeps me from becoming morose.” 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke!” falters, Barbara, and 
blushes deeply as the old farmer, after an 
intent survey of her lovely dace, exclaims, 
bluntly— 

“Well, she be rare and bonny, if it’s no 
offence to say it,” 

“Not at all, Jevons!” cries Mr. Yorke, 
eagerly. “TI have never seen her face, but 
I cannot help thinking that she is very like 
my little lost: daughter.” 

“Maybe, maybe, Squire!” stammers out 
Jevons at last; “but yell not be standin’ here 
any longer, the snows beginning to fall, and 
it's a pity to keep them fine horses out in it. 

“Yes! yes!” cries the Squire, suddenly re- 
membering that he and his companions are 
tired and cold 

In a few minutes they are seated in the 
roomy carriage and bowling along the rough 
country road on which a thin sprinkling of 
snow already lies. f 

“ What makes ye look so foolish, Jevons?” 
demands a young farmer, as the old man comes 
slowly back into the station. 

“Cause I've needs to,” retorts the old man, 
grufly. “Why, that beautiful young woman 
as led the Squire along the station is the very 
image of the Squire’s lady—her as broke his 
heart and left. his hearth desolate. ‘ Miss 
Carew” he called her! Ah, well, well! 
shaking bis head mysteriously. 

As the carrtage rolled up to the Grange and 
Mr. Yorke goes slowly and sadly up the old 
stone steps, the huge hall door is 
denly open and a handsome, livéiy-looking, 
middle-aged lady comes eagerly forward, 
warm words of welcome on her lips 

“ The Vicar suggested that I; and Syd" shou'd 
be here to meet you, dear Mr: Yorke!” she 
cries, cheerfully, slipping a plump’ white hand 
into his. 

“Is it Mrs. Leslie?” asks the ‘Squire, 
hastily. 

“Yes, indeed! George would’ have’ been 
here too, only he wes called away to @ sick 
woman, so I brought Sybil.” 

“Ab! I remember Sybil!.”’ says Mr. Yorke, 
kindly, as a small, dark girl,/with a bright; 
semsibie face comes’ forward and takes bis 
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often heard of you. Mrs. Morillon’s lettens te 


Fh prettiest, most atiractiv 


ung sud-. 





ishape; and all around, on mantelpiece @ a 


Ae a lane aa 


groping hand. “She was a li : " 
when Tous here last.” edigel 4 gr 
Sybil catches the sigh that acco 
a = feels pkg pen ’ 
“Tm little yet, Mr. Yorke,” she sa 
her bright dark eyes fixed admiringly Ty 
bara’s sweet, shy lace. “You are Miss Carew 
I know,” she goes on, frankly, seeing that her 
mother is talking to Mrs. Morillon. We have 





mpanies the 


mother were full of you.” 

“Were they?” queries Barbara, shyly, and 
then her great brown eyes pove in a bewildered 
way round the dark o!d hall. 

“You look puzzled—what is it?” asks Sybil, 


ing. 

“I—I don't know,” falters Barbara, lifting 
ber hand to her forehead in a bewilde 
fashion. “Have you ever had a certain con 
viction, Miss Leslie, that. a perfectly strange 
place is not new to you?” e 

“TI don’t think so,” answers Sybil, slowly 
“Do you feel that?” ' 

Before the girl can answer a great baige- 
covered door swings back, and a line of ser- 
vants troop in to welcome back their master, 

They are headed by the old butler, who now 
advances to convey to his master their great 
joy at his return to the old Grange. 

He gets through his short speech very 
creditably, and perfectly beams with delight 
when the Squire holds out his hand and bids 
Lim come and shake it, 

He advances smiling, but as he approaches 
and his dim, old eyes fall on Barbara’s lovely, 


interested face, he utters a sharp exclamation 


of “Oh! sir, and you've got Miss Barh’ra 
back! And she didn’t die after all, then?” 
and grasps his master’s hand in a very frenzy 


of ivy 

“What do you mean, Brunton?” demands 
Mr. Yorke, sharply, growing very pale. 

“J—I mean the young lady beside you, sir,” 
stammers the old man, utterly astonished. 
“She's the image of-—of——” 

“ Of Mrs. Yorke?” asks the Squire, stiffly. 

“Yes, sir,” comes the faltering answer. 

“It is only a chance likeness, then,” says 
Mr. Yorke, sadly. “This young lady is Miss 
Carew—my companion and secretary.” 

“She is, indeed, very like the late Mrs. 
Yorke,” murmurs Mrs. Leslie, carefully to Mrs. 
Moriijlon. “ Brunton was a stupid to say any- 
thing, though.” 

“Yes,” responds Mrs. Morillon, slowly, her 
eyes fixed very thoughtfully or Barbara's 
levely, dreamy face—a queer, startling idea 
taking possession of her mind. 





CHAPTER IY. 

The drawing-room at Redmayne Vicarage is 
emphatically shabby and faded, and yet-- 
thanks to Sybil’s skilful fingers—it is the 

elécking room one 
could wish to see. ! 

Coming home from ‘boarding school with 
highly cultivated and artistic tastes, the girl 
had positively gasped when she walked into 
her future domain and saw the stitf row of 
chairs pushed back against the wall, the terr- 
ble arrangement of shavings in the grate, and 
the extraordinary specimens of work im the 
way of antimacassars, ° ; 

“Do what you like, child,” her mother bad 
said, in her careless, energetic way. “1 have 
no time for such trifles; but you will leve 
plenty of deisure, and if your father will ouly 
give you a little monéy you could buy o tc¥ 


‘new things.” 


The Vicar, who simply adored bis bright, 


‘piquantdooking daughter, had come forward 
‘very generously, and Sybil, setting 
an energetic style, 
cer goer 


to work ia 
soon transformed the bare, 
room into a perfech mest o% 
ance combined with comfort, » 
‘The shabby old carpet was covered with vole 
rugs and Eastern prayer carpets; smp< : 
‘comfortable rush chairs were scattered °v-'y 
‘where ; | the t table had beet 
‘banished in favour of four or five i 
Japanese ‘arrangements of light and eg 
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grival of the pe8plo at the Grange, Sybil is 
gery busy in ber pretty drawing-room, arrang- 
ig @ quantity of yellow and white chrysan- 
gemums which she has brought in from the | 


Po there! I’ve finished!” ghe cries at last, 
jutening lovely spray of snia!l yellow 
drvsanthemums into the bosom of her dark 
hive gown. | “I Barbara will come soon. 
| want to tell ber about Lord Langley and 
said his friend.’”” 

A sudden blush dyes her fair cheeks as she 
utters the words, and with a little confused 
jaugh ahe snatches up her tray, and flies with 
it out of the room, returning almost immedi- 
aely, and flying over to the fire to.poke it 
vigorously. 

Now, that’s cosy,” she murmurs, drawing 
4p two low, delightful-looking chairs close to 
i: sparkling, dancing fire, “if she would only 
ome, This 18 such a — oppurtunity for 
a goot long talk. (No chance an invasion 
from Langley Dene. I made sure of that.” 

She laughs softly, and stares meditatively 
nto the glowing fire, her thoughts so far away 
that she ig moons of startled when the door 
mddenly opens the neat housemaid an- 
nounces two gent! : 

“Lord Langley, Major Trevor.” ' 

“Dear me! 1 thought you bad run up to’ 
london,” she. exclaims, a little fiippantly, as 
she rises to greet them. 

“We changed our minds,” answers Lord 
ley, with an amused laugh, 

“Fact is, Miss Leslie, we heard that the 
Vicar and your mother were off to York for 
tic day, and thought you might be lonely,” 
iierposes ales Trevor, .slowly, holding 
Sybil’s hand a little longer than is absolutely 


pretty colour deepening as she flashes a glance 
at the plain but pleasant-Jooking Major. “‘I 
am to see you, of course ; but 1 should 
wt have been lonely.” ” 

g You looked lonely as we came in,” retorts 
Major Trevor, coolly, as he and Lord Langley 
follow her down the long room towards the! 
genial, blazing fire. ; 

“1 was not, then,”, she cries, with a gay 
hagh. “I was looking forward to the coming 
fa very good friend of mine.” 

A lady, Miss Leshie?” queries Langley, 
bending a laughing glance on her, 

‘Oh, yes,” in innocently surprised_ tones, 
fowning severely ag a low but fervent 
“Thank goodness” escapes from Major 
Trevor. “1 don’t often take to girls,” she 
goes On, in reflective tones; “but I think I 
have almost fallen in love with the one J am 


expecting.” 
“Squire. Yorke’s. young secretary, you 
mean!” says Lord Langley, quietly. “I 


heard you were great chums.” 

“Have you seen her yet?” demands Sybil; 
curiously. 

“No,” he answers, indifferently. “The day 
we called we only saw Mr. Yorke and his nice 
ld cousin ; the girl was not even mentioned.” 

“Which didn’t trouble us much, Miss 


heard she is very lovely ; but that’s nothing to 
Us. ley is a regular misanthrope, and I 
~tr—don’t admire fair girls.” 

“She has dark eyes, and she is very lovely,” 
Orta ed tones. 

“It’s no use, Miss Leslie,” he returns. obstin- 
tly, “we can’t geb wp any interest. in your 
ope frind. Why, we haven’t even troubled 
‘0 axk her name }” 

4 Her name’ is Barbara Garew, and—— 

\! Lord Langley! what have I said?” in 
Startled tories, as suddenly the young man 
‘pungs to bis feet, and regards her in a wild, 


“Founédat: last! he exclaims, 





my aunt so cruelly drove away from the loving 
woman in whose ‘cate IT had left her 
I went to India. Mrs! Normanhurst told her | 
she was a nobody, and that the omy right 
course for her to pursue was to hide herself 
away before I came home!” 

“Oh! how -hand and cruel!” cries Sybil, 
eagerly, as Lord Langley pauses. | 

“I have her latest photograph here,” says | 
Langley, hastily ; “look at 2, and tell me :f | 
my pretty girl and yours are the same.” | 

“Yes,” answers Sybil, promptly, as che | 
gazes at the beautiful smiling face. “ Your | 
Barbara is my Barbara; and 1 can tell you «| 
wonderful thing about her, Lord Langley,’ she 
continues, excitedly. “‘ We are sure that your | 
beautiful Barbara ig none other than Mr. | 
Yorke’s lost little daughter. Father has been 
making cautious inquiries, and has discovered 
thaw there was no positive proof that the child | 
was with her mother when she perished in that | 


| London fire. 


“Good Heavens! What makes you think | 
that?” stammers out Langley. 

*“ Because Miss Carew is the very image of | 
the unfortunate Mrs. Yorke. Every one sees 
the likeness—the old servants, the countiy 
pai those who knew the Squire's wite. 

e wait now for the last proof. To-morrow 
his eyes are to be operated upon. If he re- 
covers his sight; he will be able to see her, and 
recognise the marvellous resemb'ance.” 

“ Heavens, how astounding!” murinurs the 
yome man, reverently, “Oh! Miss Leslie! 

can hardly helieve the wonderful news! ‘Yell 
me, does she._know anything of this? ” 

“Not a word: My father considered that 
it would be cruel to excite her until we had 
eure proof. 

“Yes! yes!, that is only right,” he says, 
eagerly, -“‘Trevor,, this is glorious after our 
weary search for the child!” 

“By Jove it is!” exclaims the Major, em- 
phatically. “And she is coming here this 
afternoon, you say, Miss Leslie?” 

“TI am expecting her every moment. Ha! 
there goes the bell! and hark! that is her 
voice! Oh, dear, this is awfully exciting!” 
exclaims Sybil, with a little nervous laugh. 
“Come into your father’s study, and leave 
Langley to meet her alone,” suggests Trevor, 
eagerly. I know this door leads into it without 
hayimg to cross the ha!l.” 

For a moment Sybil hesitates, a strange shy 
ness creeping over, her. 

“Come,” sayg an imperious voice in her ear, 
and suddenly yielding, she finds herself drawn 
through the little doorway into her father’s 
cosy quiet Study. 

Left alone in the drawing-rodm Lord Langley 
stands with ‘one ‘hand résting heavily on the 
crowded mantel-board, his clear blue eyes fixed 
earnest!y on the distant door. 

“ Are the Leslies right in their supposition?” 
he mutters restlessly. “Oh! will she ever 
come?” 

As though in answer to the passionate ex- 
“clamation, thé door opens hastily, and. a tall, 
slight, golden-liaired girl comes swiftly into 
the room, pausing and glancing round in a 
disappointed way. as the door closes upon her. 

“Why, Sybil is. not here!” she cries in sur- 
prised tones. “ Certainly Susan told me she 


Her speech is never finished, for a tall, blue- 
eyed young man has rushed up to her, and 
seizing her hands in his, stands looking down 
at her in a very reproachfu! way. 

“ Barbara!” he cries, passionately. “ Why 
did you run away from Mrs. Carew and me?” 

“Oh! ”: ejaculates the girl with a little low 
miserable cry.'and yet blushing divinely. “Is 
it—is it Mr. Cyril?” 

* Yes, child,” he answers, tenderly, his. b-ue 
éyes drinking in. the beauty of the exquisite 

i face!) “It is Mr; Cyril, or rather 
Lord Langley. Yes,” as she looks up in an 


| find you gore. 





intensely astonished way. “I had the title 


wepdcdend «bl. a dette 





7 = ets and tables, artistically arranged bowls | pretty girl you have been searching for, the | when I went out to India, but made Mrs. 
dfdwers were placed. | one you call"yohr guardian angel’? ” | Carew promise not to reveal my grandeur.” 
(ne afternoon, about ‘ten days after the] | “Yes! yes!. I believe so! The girl whom ! “Why,” gasps the girl, “yeu--you called 


at the Grange the ether day, and I heard your 
when | Mame, and never knew.” 


“ All the beiter for me, my child,” he ¢ries; 
hastily. .“‘ You aught have ruh away agai ; 
and 1 have been searching for you so—-sq des 

‘ perately.” 
Searching for me!” she echoes, wildly 
“Yes, for you,, my child! 1 got home w 


Ah! child! why did you go’ 

“ Because it was right,” she fallers in low, 
shamed tones, “I was a nobody—a wail. 
How could I stay te meet you, Mr. Cyril?” 

“But you are not a nobody!” he answers, 
eagerly; “and even if you were, did you not 
beiong to me’, Had you net saved my life? 
1 tell you, child, that from’ that first minute 
when you kissed me I have looked upon you as 


| my own!” 


“Oh, don’t!’ don’{!” she cries, in tremfling, 

ssionate tones. “I was beginning to grow 
oy saved to think of Mrs Pag) ate 
you with more calmness. Ah! I am foolish 
and weak; but I—I ‘am only a child—only 
sixteen!” . 

~ But, Barbara, there is happiness for you— 
happiness for me, too. To-day I have heard 
something of your patentage; in » few days, I 
promise you, you will own a father of whom 
you may, be justly proud!” 

“ Mr,-—Cyril—is—this true?” says the poor 
child, a deathly pallor overspreading her iac 
“No, nd! I am not going to famt. | 
never faint,” ; this hastily as the y 
alarmed. by her pallor, puts his arm hastily 
behind her. 

“It is true, dear child,” he answers, gravel 
“Only for a few days you must. wait patiently. 
To-night I shall ‘telegraph for Mrs. Carew, she 
has fretted dreadfully since sh« you— 
fearing you might be wretched,” 

“I was wretched,” the girl says, simply > 
“and yet I was with good friends. Mr. 
Yorke and’ Mrs.’ Morillon have been very kind 
to me” : 

“T must thank them for their goodness,” 
says the young man, slowly. * Barbara, do 
you remeraber that first night when you eam 
to me and saved my life?” 








Lost 


Oh, yes!” she answers, softly, the tears 
gleaming in her dark eyes, “How good you 


were to me, Mr. Cyril!” 

“ And yet you rai away from me !’ 

“Oh, yes, because I thought it only right,” 
she replies, her glorious eyes drooping before 
his passionate gaze 

mn Bat now, dear child, you shall never leave 
me,” he pute in audaciously. “I shall walk 
back with you this afterncon and tell the 
Squire the whole tale.” 

“Oh, no, Lord Langley,” flushing hotly. 

“Oh, ses, Miss «© Carew,” mockingly. 
“ Hallo! 


I hear the rattle cf teacups. I had 
sree pear Pe 
no idea it was five o'clock. 
“Nor I,” the girl says, earnestly; “ but 


but I miust vo—Miss Leslic muet be out 

“No, she isn’t,” coolly, “ she left me to have 
it out with you. Awfully good of her you 
know; but as Trevor is with her, { daresay 
she won't mind.” ’ 

“ Right you are old fellow! She didn’t mind 
one bit,’”’ says Major Trevor, calm'y, stepping 
out of the shadowy doorway, and taking Bar- 
bara’s hand in hig; “did you, Miss Leslie?” 
glancing backwards at the frowning Sybil. 


“If 1 did, I was too polite to say so,” she 
retorts, as she runs up to Barbara. “ Barbara 
dear, what a deligniiul romance this is!” she 


goes on gladly. 


“Oh, how good you are!” cries Barbara, 
turning and hiding her face on Sybil’s 
shoulder. “I-—I feel almost too happy. 


“Impossible!” declares Sybil, gaily; “ one 
cannct. be toe happy—-and think. how your 
good friends at the Grange wil) rejoice with 
you!” 


“Yes, yes, they will!’ murmurs Barbara, 
flushing hotly, as she meets Lord Langley’s - 
blue eyes.. “Oh, if only poor Mr. Yorke had 


his little daughter with him, how happy we 


should all be.” 
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“You must do your best to comfort him, 
childie,” says Lord Langley, with @ curious 
smile, Sybil and Trevor exchange significant 


ces. 

The girl blushes softly, but she says 
nothing, and a minute later follows Miss 
Leslie, as she walks away to the low table on 
which Susan has placed the afternoon tea. 

‘By Jove, you are making strides, old fel- 
low!” murmurs Trevor, woe. : 

‘ Yel.” returns Langley, carefully, his eyes 
. fixéd earnestly on Barbara’s pretty slender 
figure. “I—I don’t feel as if I wanted to let 
the grass grow under my feet. I og 6 Trevor, 
doesn’t she look lovely in that navy blue gown 
and hat?” 

“Passable!” returns Trevor, provokingly, 
turning ‘to glance at. the girl in her pretty 
winter costume of dark blue serge. 

“ Passabie!" exchoes Lord Langley, indig- 
nantly. 

The Major fits a pair of eye-glasses on @ 
very snub no0s¢, and scans bis friend mildly— 

“You don't want me to fall in love with 
her, eh?” he queries in aggrieved tones ; “ be- 
=o J couldn't, you know, I'm settled al- 


y. 
“No, no!” says Langley, with a gay laugh ; 
“of course I know you admire no one but iss 
Lestie.” 

“Well, not quite that,” ooolly. “I edmit 
that Miss Barbara is a charming child, and I 
don’t wonder that yeu've lost your head over 
her, old fellow.” 

“Thanks!” says Langley, dreamily. “It 
may sound absurd, old friend, but I think the 
chi'd won my heart even in those few hours 
before we went to India. I made Mrs. Carew 
promise to send me a fresh photo every year, 
end each time I gazed on that sweet pure face, 
I registered a mental vow to win her for my 
own if I could, and so, in time, grew to loo 
upon her as my little wife.” 

“Humph! and you are not disappointed in 
your waif?” says Trevor, quietly. 

“ Disappointed!" echoes Langley, in low, 
passionate tones. ‘‘ No, man; I am more than 


satisfied.” 
- i sag of that!” remarks Trevor, 
emphatically, and lounges away to a low seat 


beside the tea-table ; while Langley, following 
him, seats himself just where he can have a 
good view of Barbara’s lovely flushed face. 

. * « e 

“This is a wonderful tale, Lord Langley. 
A tale that makes me half glad, half sorry. 
We have grown very fona of the child, even in 
the few short weeks she has been with us.” 

“IT don’t wonder at that, sir,” returns 
Langley, warmly, and with a pitying glance at 
the upright figure in the great arm-chair, and 
at the fine head with its carefully ‘bandaged 
eyes. 

He had watked back to the Grange with the 
excited, nervous Barbara, and after a few 
brief words of explanation to the astonished 
Mrs. Morillon, had committed the girl to her 
kind care, and sought the Squire in his own 
particular sitting-room. 

“You will not let him get excited, Lord 
Langley? ” Mrs. Morillon had cried, nervously. 
“The doctors say he must be kept perfectly 
quiet until to-morrow’s operation is over.” 

“T shall be very careful, dear madam,” 
Langley had answered, gently. “I would not 
tell him to-night, only I know he will be gad 
to hear of the child's happiness,” with a very 
tender glance at his sweet, shy waif. 

The old butler announcing him to the 
Squire, he had, after a hasty greeting, come 
at once to the point, telling his tale in the 
same brief way that he had done to Mrs. 


Morillon, and had listened with intense 
ey ag to Mr. Yorke’s exclamations of 
elight. 


“You say you have hopes of discovering the 
dear child’s parentage?” observes the Squire, 
presently, in thoughtful tones. 

“Yes, sir; in a few days at the most,” 
answers Langley, quietly. 
all my proofs but one.” 

“And you will have that soon?” 


“TY have gathered 
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“In a few days. 1 want to bring the child 
to face with her father.” | 
“Ah!” The Squire's hand lying on the 


arm of his chair tightens its grasp. “Is—is 
he a scoundrel, Langley?” he says, earnestly. 

“No, sir; an honourable man,” comes the 
quiet answer. ’ 

The Squire is silent after that, and a heavy 
sigh escapes him. ; 

“Grant me one favour,” he says at last, in 
eager tones. “Leave me my little girl for @ 
few more days.” 

“Indeed I will!” cries Langley, warmly. 
“Until your sight is restored she shall stay 
with you, sir.” 

~ Thank you, my dear lad!” cries the elder 
man, earnestly. “Will you send my little 
girl to me now. I—I want to hear her sweet 
voice once again.” 

“Tll send her at once,” says Langley, 
quickly. 

“Thanks. And, Langley, you'll stay to 
dinner? I know you'd like to be with Bar- 
bara. One of the men will do down for Major 
Trevor.” 

“J shall be only too glad,” answers Lang- 
ley, eagerly. “Til send the child to you, and 
then run over for Trevor. I have a tel 
to send to Mrs. Carew, so I may as well go.” 

“Very well,” says the Squire, genially. 

“You'll send the child t2 me?” 

*T will, at once.” 

He goes away, and presently the door opens 
again, aad Barbara, stealing im, kneels down 
beside him and lays her soft hand on his. 

“Happy, dear child?” asks the Squire. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Yorke, very happy!” comes 
the shy answer. 

“But you are not to leave me at once,” 
hastily. “He has promised that—promised 


| that T shall keep you here until I can look at 


your sweet face. 

“T could not have left you until then,” she 
answers, tremulousiy, and stooping, leaves a 
soft kiss on the thin white fingers 

CHAPTER V. 

“So the operation has been quite succes 
ful?” 

“Yes, is it not delightful? To-morrow he 
is to take the bandage off for a short time.” 

In the drawing-room at the Grange four 
ladies are seated talking earnestly, Mrs. Moril- 
lon, Mrs. Carew, and the Leslies—mother and 
daughter. 

Three days have passed since the operation 
had been performed on Mr. Yorke’s eyes, three 
days in which he has been in a darkened 
room with the same pathetic e over his 
eyes; and during that time Barbara has very 
seldom left him, singing and reading to him, 
pelping him in every possible way to get 
through the tedium of those feng, long days. 

Lord Langley hag been very patient, only. 
seeing the girl for a few minutes morning and 
evening, content to know that his darling is 
well looked after by the two old ladies who fave 
her so dearly. 

Throughout the grand old house an atmos- 
phere of intense, yet carefully subdued excite- 
ment reigns, for everyone knows of the great 
joy that awaits the kindly Squire when he is 
able once again to use his eyes. 

The servants go about with glad smiles and 
mysterious glances at each other. The two old 
ladies nod delightedly at each other whenever 
they meet, and whisper under their breath of 
the glorious news. 

Lord —— and Major Trevor come and 
g° in a state of desp excitement, and everyone 

eeps the grand secret in their hearts, and 
surveys with kindly pity the two ego who 
are so unconscious of the news t awaits 
them ; those unsuspecting ones being the Squire 
and the lovely, happy-faced Barbara. 

To-day Mrs. Leslic and Sybil have walked up 
to the Grange, eager to discuss the glorious 
secret with Mrs. Morillon and the delighted 
Mrs. Carew, who is staying at the Grange until 
Barbara leaves it. 

“Is the child with Mr. Yorke?” asks Mrs. 
Leslie, in interested tones. 
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“ Yes,” answers Mrs. Morillon. “ghe will 
mot leave him to-day, he is so excited. She 
has not even seen Lord Langley.” 

“T should think not,” laughs Sybil, “Chay; 
—er—Major Trevor says he is quite grumpy 
alee: Hearth ‘tage nd glean kay g 

. Morilion turns and glances kj 
the bright-faced girl. . mp de 

“I think I must congratulate you, Sybil,” 
she says, slyly. s 

“Oh, Mrs. Morillon! how did you know?” 
exclaims the girl, naively. : 

“ You called him Charlie, dear child,” retorts 
the old lady, drawing Sybil to her and kissing 
her fondly, “I am very glad. I like Major 
Trevor.” 
_ “ And I too,” chimes in Mrs. Carew, follow. 


ing suit. 

“Well, he bothered me so!” cries the girl, 
with a pretty smile. - 

“Sybil, my darling! what a dreadful fib!” 
It is Major Trevor who as he comes 
slowly into the room, followed by Lord Lang- 
ley and the Vicar. “Could I bother you?” 

“Yes, you do now!” retorts Sybil. “Hare 
you any more news, Lord Langley?” she goes 
on, eager to change the subject ; and, besides, 
noticing the triumphant expression in Cyril's 


eyes. 

““The last and best,” he cries, gladly. “We 
have at last discovered that Mrs, Yorke was 
in Warminster the very night that Barbora 
came to my room, and that she left the town 
bier the child id a 

“ i news ” cries iy il, 
eagerly. en it only remains for the dear 

uire to see her?” 

“Yes, that is all,” says her father, gravely. 
“He will know her at once.” 

“When is the bandage to be removed!” 
asks Mrs. Leslie, nervously. see 

“To-morrow morning,” says Lord Langley, 
eagerly. “ Mrs. Morilion, may I go to the 
Squire for a few niinutes?” 

“Oh, yes,” says the old lady, hurriedly, and 
looks after him with glistening eyes as he 
leaves the room. : 

“What a py day to-morrow will be, 
Charlie?” exclaims Sybil Leslie, gladly, as a 
little while later she walks beside the Major 
on her way home. 

“ Rai sey !” ejaculafed Trevor, emphaii- 
cally, glancing ahead to make sure that the 
Vicar and Mrs. Leslie are out of sight, and 
then audaciously stealing a kiss from the ripe 
red lips before him, “1f they're as happy 5 
we are, child, they'll do.” : 

“Charles, how dare you behave so disgrace- 
fully?” eries his indignant lady-love, with 
nervous glance round at the bare brown 
hedgerows. : nit 

“Have to!” responds the Major, placidly ; 
“you'd never give me one.” a. 

“J should think not!” disdainfully. Then 
in sudden sweet tones, “Charlie, youl 
come straight to the Vicarage to-morrow, and 
tell us everything?” - ; 

“Not without you promise me some 
thing!” seeing his opportunity and grasping 
it. 

“What?” slowly. ‘ 

“A kiss!” he retorts, coolly, and waits 
serenely for her answer. ; 

“You are very exacting, but I suppose * 
must,” she says, ungraciously, and blushes 
indignantly, as the imperturable Major for 
the second time disgraces himseli. 

7 % * 


At last the day dawns which is to bring 
so much to the patient, sorely-tried Squize— 
the day when he is to receive his sight —_ 
the day which (although of this he is en wat 
unconscious) is to give back to him . 
idolised daughter whom, for so maby years, 
he has looked upon as dead. 7 

The oculist who had ions the ore 
tion, an old um of the oo a 
remained at the Grange in order to tes io 
success of his experiment. He, too, is he 4 
secret, and is delighted to think of the bap} 
ness awaiting his old friend. 
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“Place Miss--er-—-Miss Barbara, just where 
», eyes will fall upon her as the bandage is 
.ken off,” he directs in low rapid tones to 
Lord Langley, as, at the appointed time, they 
xi gogravely towards the Squire’s room—the 
|| servants following at a respectful distance, 
sager to stand outside the door, and listen to 
the rapturous ery which they know will break 
son their master’s lips. 

silently, gravely, they traverse the little 
jistance to Mr. Yorke’s room—Mrs. Morillon, 
Mrs. Carew, Langley, Trevor, and the 
anrious-faced oculist. Barbara is already 
with the Squire; he had sent for her some 
ino before, and she has been talking cheerily 
him ever since, trying her best to dispel 
ho nervousness that seems to have taken 
possession of him. 

She is sitting beside him, holding his hand | 
in her firm clasp, and telling him some 
amusing tale as the others enter the room. 
She does not loosen her clasp even then, only 
miles at them all in a sweet, wistful way— 

the faintest tinge of red stealing into her pure 
| cheeks, as for a moment she encounters Lord 
langley’s anxious gaze. 

“The time has come, dear Mr. Yorke,” she 
| sys, softly, and with a little, gentle pressure 
his finger. “Mr. Sinclair is ready to 
remove the bandage.” 

Ubeying a slight sign from Langley she 
iraws her hand away then, and rising, slips 
quietly over to where Mrs. Carew stands 
nedding and smiling at her 

“Stay just where you are, darling!” | 
chispers the old lady, excitedly ; “don’t move, | 
jlease!” 

Barbara looks up in a surprised way, and 
his almost spoken, but, her eyes falling upon 
ihe oculist, who is already unfastening the 

udkerchief, she checks herself and watches 
him with breathless interest. Lanzg'ey, 
vegarding her eagerly, thinks what a striking 
picture might be painted, were there but an 
tis in their midst—all the subjects are on 
land for a fine tableau: the grave-faced 
oulist with his hands on the bandage; the 
jullid, nervous-looking Squire; the anxious 
onlookers ; and, forming the chief figure in the 
tableau, the tall, slight, beautiful girl stand- 
ng just in front of the Squire, her hands 
‘ightly clasped, her great, dark eyes filled with 
sears, 

Now look round, my dear old friend!” 
ties the oculist, suddenly dropping the 
— and stepping back a little. 

With a little nervous laugh the Squire lifts 
as eyes, 

“I—I can see you all perfectly!” he ex- 
aims, in trembling, delighted tones. - “Oh, 
Heaven! who is that?” as his glance falls on 

girl before him. “Barbara! my Bar- 

Ta. 

“Yes, yes, dear Mr. Yorke!” cries the un- 
mscious girl, flying to him and kneeling 
‘own beside him. ‘You can see me quite 


ciearly, then?” 
fo her great astonishment, the Squire 
‘winks away from her, and glances at her in 
s scared way. 
‘I see only shadows, ghosts!” he mutters, 
Any tones. “Alas! my sight is denied me 
Tell him all, Lord Langley,” says Mr. 
Suclair, briefly, seeing how frightened the 
ein is ooking ; “it is tame he knew the grand 
hews. 
Langley, recognising the wisdom of those 
words, comes forward @t once, and takes the 


fquire’s hand in his. ' 

_ the child is no phasitom of your brain, 
“ear sir,” he says, eagerly. “She is no longer 
* waif, a little nobody, she is your daughter 
% very deed.” 

.. My daughter!”  stammers Squire ; 
but—but my daughter was burnt to 

a. 


‘ No, she was not,” answers the yo 
Seadily ; “that was a false 





Rglances at Langley’s serious face. 


had taken her down to my good old friend 
before I went to India.” 

“My daughter!” echoes the Squire, in 
wildered tones. “Oh! Barbara, come 
me!” stretching out his arms beseechingly. 

With a wild, glad cry, the girl flies iuto his 
arms, and lies there, sobbing on his breast. 

“Langley!” cries Mr. Yorke, in husky 
tones, “J—I cannot thank you for all your 
great goodness to my chic. I shall always be 
in your debt.” 

“I don’t think so,” returns the young man, 
gravely, his eyes fixed on that golden head 
lying on the Squire’s breast. “After a 
you may repay me, sir.’ 

And the Squiré, understanding the sign 
cant tones, smiles and sighs, i 

Suddenly Barbara lifts her head and looks 
anxiously at Mr. Yorke. 

“Am I really your daughter — Barbara 
Yorke?” she asks, earnestly. 

“ My darling, yes!” cries her father, fondly. 

“We have every proof needed,” says Lang- 
ley, coming close up to them. “The Vicar 
and I followed up every clue.” 

“Then Mrs. Normanhurst’s fears were 
foolish ones?’ says the girl, with a swift, sly 
glance at the eager, handsome face before her. 

“Quite,” with a frown. “She will feel 
rather silly when she hears that you are Miss 
Yorke, of Yorke Grange.” 

The girl smiles, glelly: and turns to receive 
the delighted congratulations of the two o:d¢ 
ladies and the beaming Major. 

“You are my cousin, Mrs. Morillon!” she 
cries, with a little glad laugh. “To think of 
that! I can’t realise that I really belong to 
this house.” 

“ But I can!” exclaims the Squire, hastily. 
“Mary,” looking at his cousin, “are the 
servants anywhere near? I-I should like to 
show them their young mistress.” 

“Oh, no! no!” cries the girl. confusedly. 


he 


; 
to 


time 
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ifi- 


But it is too late; the delighted Mrs. | 


Mori‘lon has already summoned the waiting 
servants, and in a moment the little room is 
crowded. 

“ Langley, will you tell them for me?” says 
the Squire, turning involuntarily to the hand- 
some young noblemen; and he, with a grave 
bow, steps forward and tells the wonderful 
tale to the beaming crowd. 

As he finishes there is silence for a minute, 
then the grey-haired butler steps forward, and, 


in trembling tones, speaks for himself and | 


his fellow servants. 

“ty dear master,” he says, in shaky ac- 
cents, “we be all main glad to meet your 
g-ance again, and only hope you'll live long to 
enjoy your sight; and we offers our hearty, 
but respectful, welcome to the beautiful young 
mistress, and trusts she'll be with us for many 
a year, though I’m doubtful of that.” he adds, 
quaintly, with a shrewd glance at the blushing 
girl and the handsome nobleman beside her. 

“Thank you, my good people,” cries the 
Squire, hearti'y. “Christmas Day is close at 
hand. You must drink then to the health of 
the young mistress.’ 

With many a marmured “Thank you, sir. 
Long life to you and her” the servants troop 
away, delighted with the little shy smile they 
receive from Barbara as they file past her. 

“You look tired, old friend,” observes Mr. 
Sinclair, gravely, when the room is cleared. 
“This has been an exciting time for you, and 
the best thing you can do is to take an hour's 


“Yes! yes! take care of yourself, dear 
father!” whispers Barbara, shyly. 

The Sauire draws her down beside him and 
kisses the pretty red lips. ' 

“Don’t preach, old friend,” he says, gaily. 
“T feel remarkably well.” x 

“You must keep quiet all the same,” re- 
torts Mr. Sinclair, “ %nd, by-and-by, when the 
Christmas festivities are over, you should go 
abroad. You want a change now, and you 
have a charming daughter to accompany vou. 

“Yes, I shail be always with you, father,’ 
nies the eis myecriy. a t 

uire laughs Peeeiaversty, 


and 


atid ton allie obit ba tly 
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“Not always, child,” he says, softly. “1 
am not quiie so selfish. For a year or two | 
may hope to keep you, for as yet you are too 
young to think of marrying.’ 

Barbara blushes deeply, and Langley, turn- 
ing swiftly, meets the Squire's 
knows that he understands 

“In a short time,” continues Mr. Yorke. 
quietly, “we will go to Nice and spend the 
rest of the winter there—Barbara and I and 
yur two dear old ladies. No! no! Mrs. Carew, 
it’s no use objecting. You must come! Lang 
ley,” with anower mischievous smile, “ wil 
you join us about Easter?” 

“With pleasure, sir! 7 exclaims the young 
man, with a delighted smile 

“Perhaps you'll see me there, too,” remarks 
Major ‘Trevor, slowly. “If I can only per 
suade my wilful Sybil that April is the best 
month for a wedding, we might go to Nice on 


giance, ae 


1 


| our honeymoon 


“D6 ‘xclaims the 


listen te 


course you might!.” 
Souire. with a laugh. “ Sybil must 
reason and come to Nice.” 

Seeing Mr. Sinclair glancing anxiously at 
his patient, Langley declares they must 
oing, and drags his friend away from 
ittle room. 

“By Jove! Everything 
splendid’y !” cries Trevor, as they reacl 
hall and begin to get into their heavy over- 
coats. “Langley. 1f you don't mind, Tl run 
round by the Vicarage. I promised Sybil Pd 
come. 

“Oh. go, ef course. I mean to walk down 
to the post-office and send a revengeful tele- 
gam to my grim aunt. I want to see Mrs. 
Cifw, though, before I go,” with an’ eager 
glance up the wide staircase. 

“Do you? Then I'll be off,” 
with a little slow smile 

He tramps away down the 
avenue, and Langley stands with his hands im 
his pockets, looking dreamily after him, and 
meditating so dreamily that he never knows 
that a slender, girlish figure has stolen down 
the stairs and is standing just beside him. 

“Lord Langley!” says a timid voice, and, 
turning with a violent start, he sees the girl 
who holds his heart. 

“ What is it, child?” he asks, gently, seeing 
that her lips are quivering paintully. 

“ [-»] thought you would thiuk me cold and 
ungracious, Mr. Cyril,” she whispers, using the 
old name involuntarily. “ You have been so 

ood to me, and I—T said nothing up there. 
3ut it was only because my heart was full, 
and I could find no words to express my grati- 
tude and—and affection.” 

“Hush, child!” he answers, kindly, taking 
her hands in a firm clasp, and bending to look 
into her shy, dark eves. “ You must not try 
to thank me. You shall do that in Nice when 
I come.” 

He says no more; but, stooping, leaves a 
passionate kiss on the little bands, and, loos 
ing them, hurries sharply away, auite forget- 
ting that he had been waiting for Mrs. Carew. 

“ How good he is!” murmurs Barbara, lift- 
ing her hands to her hot cheeks. “ Yes, yes! 
I shall thank him in Nice, if J can.” 

With a little nervons laugh she lifts her 
hands, and softly kisses the place where his 
lips had rested; then blushing deeply, turns 
and flies upstairs. 

+ * \ # ’ * 

It is Faster, and ‘Nice is crowded with visi- 
tors. All the hotels are coining money, the 
prices having risen enormously, and peo le 
seeming ridiculously willing to pay exorbi- 
tantly for everything. 

Squire Yorke, with his daughter and the two 
old ladies, is staying at the Hotel des Anglais, 
and having been there since the beginning of 
January, Bes almost the best rooms in the 
hotel--the specious sitting-room having win- 
dows commanding the Mediterranean on the 
one side and the Public Gardens on the other 

Mr. Yorke is feeling perfectly strong by this 
—his sojourn in this lovely sheltered spot 
having done him a world of good. His eye- 
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sight seems better than ever, and he is in the 
dest of spirits. 
“Where are you off to, darling?” he asks, 
quickly, one morning, as Barbara enters the 
Toom dressed for ing. “Don't far. 
yer the Trevors may be here ut any 


” 


“T shall only tthe pe the gardens, father,” 


says the girl, picking up a book and stooping 
to kiss his fore a8 he bends over a heap of 
letters. . 

“Oh! that’s right enough, child!” he 


answers, fondly, with a delighted glance ai 
the sweet face under the becoming hat. “ And 
Langley might be here to-day,” he ventured 
nics sly look yp | ee 

“IT su @ so,” she says quietly, thou 
she Sieeben ¢ hotly at the Po time. J 

She strolls away then, leaving the Squire 
to muse delightedly on the happiness in store 
for his child, and to build innumerable gorgeous 
castles in the air, 

Barbara runs swiftly down to the gardens, 
and, throwing herself on to a bench, opens the 
book she has brought with her: “But she does 
not read-a word. Her beautiful eyes wander 
away to the blue sea, and her thoughts are on 
what her father had said a few minutes ago. 

“He may come to-day!" she murmurs, 
her heart beating madly; “and then he will 
claim his reward. Oh! what shall I say? 
she cries aloud, involuntarily. 

“You need only utter one word, childie!” 
says a tender voice behind her, and a 
moment later Lord Langley has taken her 
hands, and is gazing into her sweet, shy eyes. 

“My own love! my guardian angel!” he 
goes on softly. : 

“Yes, Cyril,” she falters out, with sweet, 
shy courage, blushing hotly as, with a low 
giad cry, he takes her in his arms and kisses 
her pessionstely. 

“My own love! my guardian angel!” ke 
murmurs, in agitated tones. 

“Nay, your little waif!” she says, with a 
grave shake of her pretty head. “Oh, Cyril, 
how good you were to me!” 

“And you saved my life, dearest,” he cries, 
tenderly, “we haveeachadebt to pay;” and 
she smiles very brightly at her noble lover; 
and, lifting her exquisite blushing face, pays 
him back a little of her debt. 

“Let us come to father now,” she says, 
then, in ‘hasty tones. “He will be longing for 
us;” and slipping her hand in his she walks 
beside him to the hotel, in a very happy 
silence. 

[THE END.] 








A MEMORY 

Oh, the old farmhouse! I see it still, 
Wherever my feet may roam. 

It stood close under the shady till, 
This old remembered home. 

And the ivy trailed in a cluster green 
Where the light of morning shone, 

And tihe linnet sang in the rosy sheen, 
And the eerie wind made moan. 


I see it. still, and IT hear the shout 
Of the children at their play, 

Out on the sward in a merry rout, 
Laughing the hours away. 

And «here on the porch a woman fair 
Smiles sweet on the romping glee. 

Ah,» mother mine, with the beauty rare, 
You sleep by the summer sea. 


The old farmhouse is grey with years, 
The children scattered wide. 

Where clung the vine not a leaf oppears 
To tell of its olden pride. 

But where’er I be, on land or sea, 
I dream that I see it stil, 

The old farmhouse of my infancy, 
Under the shade of the. hill ! 








Wry are the wearers of moustaches and 


beards the most modest men in society? Be- } 


cause they are the least barefaced. 


“SOME OLD ENGLISH 
EPITAPHS. 


Hpitaphs that can be termed ridiculous and 
nonsensical are happily. “few and far hbe- 
tween,” though not so rare as we must wish. 
On the headstone of William Rymour, Cupar- 
Fife, we read :— 

“Through Christ I am not inferior 

To William the Conqueror!” 
Quite true, but rather a far-fetched compari- 
son, 





The following is simple at all events, and is 
to be found in West Churchyard, ‘Tranent : —- 
“Trumpets shall sound, archangels cry, 
‘Come forth, Isabel Mitchell, and meet Wil- 

liam Mathison in the sky.’” 

Here is a very precise inscription on a sol- 
dier, in the kirkyard of Dumfries : — 

“ Here lies Andrew Macpherson, 
Who was a peculiar person, 

He stood six foot two 

Without his shoe, 

And was slew 

At Waterloo.” 


The next is less communicative :— 
“ Here lies wrapt in clay « 
The body of William Wruy, 
I have no more to say.” 
Jane Carthew’s epitaph at St. Angus, Corn- 
wall, has a very cruel remark : — 
“Here lies the body of Jane Carthew, 
Born at St, Colomb, died at St. Cue; 
Chikdren she had five, 
Three are dead and two alive; 
Those that are dead, choosing rather 
To die with their mother than live with their 
father.” 
Can 4nything be more simply pathetic and 
touching than :— 
“ Beneath this stone our baby lies, 
He neither cries nor hollers— 
He lived just one and twenty days, 
And cost-uas forty dollars!” 


7 


“Save us from our friends! 
tombstone has : — 

“John Phillips, accidentally shot, as a 

Mark of affection by his brother!” 

‘The distinguishing feature in many epitaphs 
of this class is of a pun upon the name, 
occupation, ete:, of the departed; as on Wil- 
liam Stone :— 

“ Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 

“For here a stone upon a Stone you see.” 

On John White, in the Temple Church, 
London ;— 

‘Here lies John, a burning, shining light, 
Whose name, life, actions, were alike— fT hite.” 

We copy the following from “Delights for 
the Ingenious” for 1711 on Thomas Kit- 
chen :— 

“Tf Kitchen was this name, as IT have found, 

Then death now keeps his Kitchen under- 
ground ; 

And hungry worms, that late of flesh did eat, 

Their Kitchen now devour instead of meat.” 

At Norwich on Mr. Foote :— 

“Here lies one Foote, whose death may thou- 
sands save, 
For death has now one foot within the grave.” 

And the famous one on Sir John Strange : ~ 

‘Here lies an honest lawyer, 
That is Strange.” — ; 

We can scarcely credit that the epitaph on 
Dean Cole, in Lincoln Cathedral, was written 
by his daughter : — 

“When the latter trump of heaven shall blow, 
Cole, now raked wp im ashes, then shall glow.” 

On the tomb} of Sir John Vanbrugh, the 
arclutect.: — 

“Lie Acavy on him, earth, for he 
i Laid many,a heavy load on thee.” 
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5 And on that of another architest, Trole 
Ope : — 

“ Here lies Wiltiam Trollope, 

Who made these stones rol! up; 




























When death took his soul up, 1 as it 
His body filled this bole up.” bg s 
In Uddlestone Churchyard is another on jules in 


James Peck 

“ Here Jies a Peck, which somie men say 
Was first of all a Peck of clay ; f 

This wrought with skill divine while fresh, 
Became a curious Peck of flesh, 

Through various forms its Maker ran, 
Then added breath, made Peck a man; 

Full sixty years Peck felt life’s bubbles, 
Till death relieved a Peck of troubles ; 

Then fell poor Peck, as all things must, 
And here he lies—~a Peck of dust!” 
In Bath Al’bey churchyard : — 

“ Here lies Ann Mann ; 

She lived an old maid, and died an dd 


2 


—— 
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On a stone in a village oburchyard in thé 
county of Essex, erected to the memory of 
Richard amd ‘his wife, Mary Pritchard ; — 

“ Here lies the man Richard, 

And Maury his wife ; 

Their surname was Pritchard—~ 

They lived withont, strife; 

And the reason is plain— 
They. abounded in riches, 
Thty no care had nor pai 
And the wife wore the breeches.” 


In Streatham churchyard is the following 
epitaph, which as they nowadays our 
readers ‘will find hard to believe-—but them 
it is an epitaph :— 

“ Elizabeth, wife of Major-Genéral Hazalton,. 

Who was murried nearly 40 years, and 
Never did one thing to disoblige her 

Husband! She died in 1746.” 

On a tombstone in North Ourry churchyerd, 
Somerset, is inscribed : —~ 

“My good lads, do not sit on this stone on 
account you do disfigure it with your heels; 
lean ‘on it if you please, Yours, etc., 

: R. Poecdk.” 

In Gloucester, on a young man named 
Edward Calf:— 

“© eruel Death, more subtle than. a fox, 

To kill the calf before he ’came am ox.” 

In Cheltenham churchyard, on a miser:— 

“Tron was his chest, 

Tron was his door, 

His head wus iron, 

And his heart was more.” 

In Fibres churchyard, Westmoreland : — 

“Here lie the bodies of Thomas Bond, and 
Mary, his wife. She was temperate, sober, 
chaste and charitable ; but she was proud, 
peevish and passionate. She was an affection- 
ate wife and a tender mother; but her hus- 
band and child, whom dhe loved, seldom «aw 
her countenance without a disgusting frown, 
while she received visitors, whom she despised, 
with an endearing smile. Her behaviour was 
discreet towards strangers but impudent m 


and he 
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her family. Abroad her conduct was influ- Engle 
enced by good breeding, but at home by il ty 

temper. The husband feels it his duty to give Mies 
her all the justice he can after full consider- Town 
ation. July, 1747.” e« 








Turne’s no disgrace in being poor. The 
thing is to keep quiet and not let your neigir 
bours know anything about it. 

Aw old woman was praising, in rather et 
thusiastic terms, the sermon of « Scotch 


























minister who had acquired a great name be Fran 
depth and sublimity. ‘The suspicions of 4 Berge 











auditor were aroused, and she ventured to 
ask: “Well, Jenny, do you understand 
him?” “Understand him!” holding up her 
hands in astonishment at the question. = & 

understand him! Wad 1 hae the presump 


tion?” 
See | : feet? 
4 y ibaa. ld aniaad 
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Gleanings 


Porta Postosnns.-—In Italy, each regi- 
ignt bas its own pictorial postcards, on which 
ie the devices of the regiment, the list of 
jules in which it has taken part, or one of 
te heroic episodes in which it has figured. 
Tise are sold at moderate prices to officers 
gi soldiers, and their use in correspondence 
grves to spread the prestige of the regiment. 


{xose Lirrze Guass Boxrs.—Having ocecn- 
wn to prescribe an extremély unpalatable 

ve for a patient, and wishing to make the 
gtuation as p as possible for the sui- 
fer, @ physician ordered the medicine to be 
ot up in gelatine capsules. On his next, visit 
a patient—a woman, by-the-way—said : 
*)oior, I took that medicine, and it did me 
ame good, but I had a terribie time to open 
se little glass boxes it ‘was in. The next 
ime you give me anything like that, won’t 
please get the druggist to see that the 
itie glass boxes come apart more easily?” 


_ lm Mind AND THE Bopy.—Speaking on the 
itiuence of the mind on the ly, a noted 
ical writer thinks there is nothing impro- 
tbe in Herodotus’s story of the dumb son 
Cresus, who suddenly found his speech 
yien he saw a soldier raising his sword, and 
aimed, “Do not kill Croesus.” Medical 
nerds, he says, contain well-attested cases of 
dwibness cured by sudden fright, Hysteria 
ad epilepsy algo have been thus benefited. A 
gysician in @ lunatic asylum not long ago 

« hypochondriac by sending him a 
maber of violently abusive postcards. Tho 
ager at them and Whe eagerness to find out 
yoo wrote them diverted the patient’s mind, 
ind he improved rapidly, 


ice-Makine TO OrpER.~-A stout framework 
# built, upon which loose poles are laid, and 
three-quarter indh or inch pipe is erected in 
lie contre of the fraraework. ‘Ris pipe should 
mee about a foot above the top of the 
, and should» be coupled with a lawn- 
inkler,' which revolves when the water is 
famed on. Lhe water is thus distributed all 
erthe area of.the frame, and, dri ping from 
# poles, soon forms long icicles. Wien these 
on large enough, the water is €urned off, the 
‘Wels knocked down, and the ice shovelied 
itto the ive-house. This framework may be 
built directly over. the ice-house, or situated 
man elevation near it, so that ice may be 
tivelled on to an inclined trough vel be- 
fren the bottom of the frame the ice- 
towe. This is a common plan in Switzerland 
“en pure ice is not to be had mear by. One 
the Jargest Canadian creameries has tried 
the method, and finds it satisfactory, and that 
tt much labour is required. 


Wouen wao Lrvep as Men.—In all coun- 
ines and in all ages there have been women 
Who have lived as men without their secret 

g discovered. Perhaps the best-known in- 


Sunce is that of the celebrated James Barry, 


Ih the early part of the last century this per- 
smn was peg ee ~ as a doctor in the 
English army. hile employed in this capa- 
sty she was stationed successively in South 
lire, Malta, and the West Indies. At Cape 
Wi, on one occasion, she fought a duel with 
& officer who had taunted her with effemi- 
Wey! Authentic instances of women serving 
& wliiers without their sex bein known are 
ished by the official records of the Ameri- 
he. ,' et Among the cases brought to 
m™ is that of Charlotte Lindley, who, as a. 
te Pipe: 2 took part in the battles of Forti 
sr and Bull Run. Another woman, 

ay by name, attained the rant. of 
*tveant, and was killed in action. On several 
soldiers. were discharged from 
he nae. on aecount ov oor being found to 
omen. Among : different vocations 
Which American women, while successfully 


ame] as men, have followed* may be men- 


MO ye po 


of mining, hair-cutting, printing, 
and piano-tuning. enti 





His eget Love.—It_was in a country 
village that the swain had roposed for the 
hand of the village beauty, na had been suc- 
cessful and carried off the palm. He hax 
bought the engagemeut-ring, and was harry- 
ing as fast as ‘his two feet would carry him io 
the ‘home of his adored one. A friend tried to 
stop him to make inquiry concemming his haste 
“Hello, there, Bob! Is there a fire?” “Yes.” 
replied Bob, with what breath he had leit ; 
“my ‘heart's on fire, and I'm going now to ring 
the village belle.” 

DiscovereD.—Some years ago, when I re- 
turned from India for my disc%arge (siys a 
writer in a popular military weekly), a man of 
my regiment wlio had “put on the deaf” 
to work his ticket came home with me in the 
same ship. When we landed in England we 
were all sent to Netley Hospital. The next 
morning we were inspected by the doctor, but 
some doubt arose as to the genuine characte: 
of this man’s deafness, as he had made out 
that he could not hear a gun fire. -He ma naged 
to gull the doctors of the regiment and many 

thers of the station, but not so with the 

ootors at Netley. They had their eyes upon 

im. One day he was walking ahead of me 
down a passage leading to the garden, and the 
doctor was coming along just behind me. | 
turned round, but the doctor put up his hand 
to make me understand that he did not want 
his presence made known to the deaf man. 
When the doctor got up to me he let fall a 
handful of silver on the stone floor of the pas- 
sage, making @ clatter. The moment the 
money dropped the deaf man turned round to 
scramble alter the coins. 


Feurr axp Vrorraste Darrixe.—Several 
very interesting experiments in fruit and vege- 
table drying have been carried out et North- 
ingtown Farm, Worcester, England, with the 
new apparatus which has proved so successful 
for hop drying. The invention consists in 
drawing the hot air,inte a grid-work of steam 
pipes, through which air passes into the 
chamber beneath a “slotted” floor, on which 
the ‘hops are placed. This method of heating 
the air prevents the assimilation of sulphurous 

ses by the products treated, and makes 

urning impossible. Samples of carrots, po- 
tatoes, sliced and shredded apples, and other 
fruits and vegetables were subanithed to tem- 
peratures ranging from ninety to one hundred 
and forty degrees, After six hours all were 
in the state of dryness required for commercial 
purposes. The cost of working the system is 
trifling, and it ‘is expected thaf a new agri- 
cultural industry will soon be opened in which 
Knglish fruit growers may successfully com- 
pete with the Germans, who now export about 
seven ‘hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
= fruit and vegetables annually to Great 

ritain. 


Tax History or THE CaNary.—About three 
hundred and fifty years ago a ship, returning 
from the islands in the Atlantic which people 
then called the “ Fortunate Isles,” but which 
were undoubtedly the Canaries, went ashore 
on the coast of Italy, near Leghorn. A cage 
of beautiful birds captmred in those islands 
was broken, amd the birds were liberated. 
Through some caprice they did not. take refuge 
on the mainland, but went to the island of 
Biba, where in due time they nested and bred 
and increased in numbers. The Italians dis- 
covered that they were admirable singers, and 
began to capture them and sell them in cages. 
This gave rise to.a traffic which soon com- 
ewe. cleared the island of Elba of “canary 

inds,” so that not one was left there in a 
wild state. From that time.the history of the 
canary has been arecord of perpetual imprison- 
ment and transformation of his appearance and 
¢haracter. In their natural state, as they still 
exist in. the Canary and Madeira and other 
Atlantic islands, the birds are of a greyish 
green or greenish brown colour, and are not 
remarkable for beauty, but they thave been 
known to burst the membranes of their throats 
in pouring forth their song. 
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To. Prevent Rust.—Two coats of hot oil, 
carefully applied after thorough cleaning. of 
the “metal, are recommended by a Canarian 
artisan as an improvement over any process 
now in use for preventing rust of structural 
iron and steel. The oil would fill crevices, 
cracks, and holes where paint cannot enter. 
It would cover rough places often. imperTectly 
coated in ordinary painting, and it would be 
a fine preparation for subsequent parting or 
covering with cement coating. p 


Lire Lor’s Wirz.The Americans may be 
a shrewd and practical people, but their news- 

pers tell us the fairy stories of modern times. 

or instance, there is a story circulated re- 
cehtly which would never have originated with 
us, It is a new version of the fate which over 
took Lot's wife. A drunken woman, prevented 
from entering a shrine at Bagos, in Mexico 
swore horribly at the priests, and whilst in the 
act of cursing a bolt fell from the sky, turning 
her into a rock statue. The piece of statuary 
was removed to the dwelling of a priest, who 
is now exhibiting it at a charge of fifty cents a 
head. This jast touch is so modern and credible 
that it provides the jam which makes the pill 
easy to swallow. 


A Lwuncn Bszrore Rertirmc.--The theory 
that late suppers are injurious is not supported 
by facts in all instances. Many who remain 
thin and weakly, in spite of all precautions in 
regard to diet, owe the fact largely to habitual 
abstemiousness at night. Physiology teaches 
us that, in sleeping as in waking, there is @ 
perpetual waste going on in the tissues of the 
body, and it seems but logical thatt nourish- 
ment should be continuous as well. All erea- 
tures outside of man are governed by a natural 
instinct which leads ‘them to eat before lymg 
down for the night. The digestive organs 
have no need for repose, providing: always 
that the quantity of nourishment taken within 
the twenty-four hours does not go beyom the 
normal limit. ‘The fact that the intervals be- 
tween meals are short works no inconvemence, 
but, on the contrary, tends to the avoidance 
of feebleness, which is the natural result of an 
interval éxtended to too great a length. Feeble 

srsons, Jean and emaciated people, and, above 
all, those suffering from insommia, owe tt to 
themselves not to retire without taking some 
nourishment into the stomach—bread and 
butter, a glass of rich milk, a few crackers, 


‘or even a bit of juicy cold meat, for instance. 


Drrsk at Mears.—-In an interesting, sad 
somewhat historical article Dr. C, A. Ewal p 
of Berlin, discusses the mooted question © 
drink at meals. He considers soup, yeroure 
of its small percentage of nourishing material, 
merely as fluid; he states that, aside ae 
what is directly taken as drink mut b mt 
reaches the stomach during a meai, through 
the sauces and from the water peccantage 
(both natural and by cooking) of the be yr 
vegetables, et cetera. Most persons on Mt 
necessity of adding more fluid to the nan 
by drinking either ordinary water, carbonat 
waters, or alcoholic beverages. The snore ox 
eats, generally, the more one drinks, an ae 
greatest eaters are generally the grea : 
drinkers. If drink be prohibited, the poms 
eaten is less; indeed, on the above very greatly 
depends the secret of the “ Schweit in or 
for obesity. It is a well-known fact t at i 
the appetite is weak and the mind one mah 
are somewhat relaxed, a drink of we *' wi 
excite the appetite and stimulate both asm 
and nerves: and this is due directly to the 
fluid and not to alcohol, for we find the re 
sults to be the same in abstainers. The more 
finid in the way of gastric juice, the greater 
is the quantity secreted; hence the greater the 
tax upon the gastric glands. Under normal 
circumstances, however, the stomach with 
out detriment, accommodates itself to a range 
of large quantities of fluid, Ewald says that 
much of the fluid passes into the intestines, 
another portion is absorbed ; hence there never 
is in the normal stomach a stagnation of large 
quantities of liquid, 
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Author of “ Unseen Fires,” “Wom 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NHK position regarding Kit was one 
that gave Constance Marlowe 
much food for thought. in fact, 
it was so pressing as to disturb 
her s'eep and upset her appetite. 
“Wihy must she choose to be with a woman 
who is not only a great friend but a relative 
of the one man she must not meet?” that was 

Constance’s impatient query all the time. It 

Was so annoying. Nothing could have been 

better than for the girl to have gone down 

into the country if only she had gone with any- 
one except the old lady with whom she was, 

Constance thought very deeply, while she 

brushed her soft brown hair the morning 

after that dinner at the Leiths’. There was 
much that was pleasant to ponder over. She 
had certainly done a very good thing in having 
arranged to be Sybi\’s bridesmaid, and Sir 

Philip had expressed the most charming 
- interest in this fact. He had seemed very 

glad to see her too, and they had sat for quite 
hali-an-hour in the conservatory chatting 
together. All this was delightful, also the 
fact that he had offered his services to see her 
safely home, and had driven in a hansom with 
her up to her friend’s house. 

Yes, this was all very nice and verv satis- 
factory, but it made the question of Kit only 
the more difficult, for Sir Philip had by no 
means forgotten the “red-haired little witch,” 
whom he had chanced to see that by gone 
morning, and be had asked a good many ques- 
tions concerning this same little ‘witch's 
welfare at school, and of her progress there 
altogether. 

“ And I suppose she will be coming out into 
the world next year?” he had said, “very 
probably.” 

She parted and brushed back her soft, pretty 
hair in the Madomna fashion in which she 
always wore it, and she looked at herself in a 
cold, calculating sort of way, as she stood 
before her mirror. 

There was no denying her beauty—it was 
absolute. Few women could lay claim to such 
charms as she possessed, and yet it was bitter 
mortification to a nature like Constance’s to 
have to acknowledge to herse'f she was not a 
success, 

She had her admirers of course——in fact, every 
one always admired her; but in the several 
cases where she had desired most to attract. 
ond she had given most thought and hope, Con- 
stance had alwaye failed. Philip Desmond 
was not the first man whom she had wished te 
marry for position, or some other reason; but 
with none of the others had her hopes been se 
strong, her desire so keen, as with him. Each 
day the prospect of a future as his wife grew 
more and more desirable. She wanted to be 
married now; she was weary of her mother 
and of her life in general, and her ambitious 
mind pictured a series of social triumphs when 
as Lady Desmond. wife to one of the most dis 
tinguished and celebrated men of the day, she 
should take her high place in the word of 
fashion. rank. and wealth. 

Her heart beat fast as she conjured it al’ 
up, and then she grew suddenly cold and faint 
as she remembered now by one mischance the 
whole magnificent future could be spoiled and 
lost. to her for ever. 

She felt assured that Philip Desmond wou’? 
never even take her hand in friendship again 
could he know for a certainty that she ha° 
told him. not one, but a succession of deliberat- 
falsehoods: and that, added to the circum 
stance of Kit’s departure from the Limes, die 
not, Constance was well awere, reflect to her 
best advantage. She had not troubled 
herself in the very least about what sort of 
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life the young girl would have to face; she 
had skown neither womanly interest or 
cousinly sympathy in the matter. It had 
suited her purposes to get Kit away safely 
and swiftly, and she had snatched at the first 
chance that suggested itself to her, without 
giving a thought to Kit’s feelings in amy way 
whatever. 

No; the clearer these things came before 
Constance, the more certainly did she deter- 
mine she must prevent the knowledge of them 
ever reaching Philip Desmond’s ears, until at 
‘east she had secured for herself the future 
she so much desired. But how must she act? 
What do? 

She sat a long tinie staring at herself in the 
glass, for once bling to her own reflection, lost 
in her confused and confusing thoughts. 

She rose at last hurriedly. 

She must go down to the country and see 
Kit. It was the best plan, and there was no 
time to be lost; it was already midday. As 
she drove to the station, Constance was busy 
concoeting the story best likely to work her 
will, and get her cousin away from Lady 
Milborough. Somehow she felt she would not 
have an easy: task. The tone of Kit’s letter had 
been a revelation to her, showing her that 
there was a great deal more in the girl's 
character and nature than she--hed ever 
treubled herself to imagine could be possib‘e. 

What if Kit should refuse to consent to her 
proposal ? 

Constance set her small teeth, and clenched 
her hands. Having fixed her mind on work- 
ing, at all hazards, a prevention of a meeting 
between Kit and Philip, she would not relin- 
quish this easi'y. She was clever enough to 
know the best way to work with her cousin ; 
she knew how the girl had always responded 
to affection. ~ Soft words she was certain 
would win her all she required. and then she 
would only have to touch on Kit’s gratitude, 
and the game was hers absolutely. 

Lady Milborough’s house was situated some 
distance from the country station, and Con- 
stance had to charter a fly to reach there. 
The beauties of the quaint old place were 
completely lost on her—she cared for none of 
them. She was longing, as she had never 
longed before, to see her cousin’s form with 
the hair that was grown so objectionable to 
her, and the fathomless eyes which stirred her 
jealousy into being. 

She alighted at the old-fashioned porch, a 
dainty vision in her smart summer gown, 


and-asked. in her sweetest. way to be allowed 


to see Kate Lowe, who had just come to 
reside beneath Lady Milborough’s roof. The 
butler—grey-haired in his we'l-loved mistress’: 
cervice—gazed with much admiration at Miss 
Marlowe. . 

He answered that Miss Lowe was at. present 
with her ladyship, who was unfortunately not 
very well, and was compelled to remain in her 
If the young lady would kindly come 
in and wait,-he would send up and infortr 
Miss Lowe a visitor wished to see her. 

Constance followed him into the long low 
roofed drawing-room, with its white-drapec 
windows opening on the lawn, and. its atmos 
nhere scented with roses. 

She was a little nervous and not at all com 
fortable. It was a strange feeling, but sh 
felt all at once as though she were afraid o 
ner interview with Kit. 

She walked restless'y about the room look 
‘nz at the pictures and curios scattered abou’ 
in a concentrated fashion, yet seeing none © 
them, and then the door opened and Kit cam 


a. 

Was it Kit? 

Constance was amazed 
silence by the girl’s appearance. 


into momentart 


only the pretty pink cotten frock fone of 
several gowns that Sybil Leith bad insime) 
on providing for her friend) that enhanced 1, 
@ marvellous degree the exquisite tint of the 
clear pale skin and the masses of deop coppe 
red hair—it was the change in Kit’s who’ 
bearing, the lithe head borne as prowiiy 
though she were a queen over a vast empir 
the lips that were smileless; the eyes ful] oj 
some subtle expression, which Constance could 
not understand in the very least, all spoke of 
a marked change. 

They stocd in ‘silence for a moment, an! 
then Constance langhed a little awkwardly. 

“Well, Kit, are you not going to say you 
are glad to see me? I have come a long way! 
pay you this-visit.” ; 

Kit came a little further forward into the 
room, and stood with one hand resting ona 
chair-back. ‘ 

“It is very good of you,” she said, gently, 
She paused a moment. “ You want me to do 
something, Constance?” she asked, in the same 
tone, after that pauve. 

Constance Marlowe flushed hotly. What 
had come to Kit? The transformation in the 
girl was little short of marvellus. She fel: 
more and more assured of the difficulty of the 
task before her, but she was none the lese 
determined to carry it through. 

Kit in this a'tered condition was something 
infinitely more dangerous than ° Constance 
cared to realise. Her jealousy leaped into a 
fiercer flame than before. She had hard work 
to control it. Her lips showed white and 
thin as she smiled. 

“ Must I necessarily want something hecause 
I have come to see you, Kit? You are not 
very kind, I must say.” 

Kit’s lips quivered an instant, then grew 
firm. 

“J am sorry if I seem unkind,” she an- 
swered. ‘I do not mean to be so, Constance, 
but-—-—-” 

Her pause was eloquent. It said as clear’y 
as words, “ But 1.do not quite understand why 
yov, who have never taken the faintest trouble 
for or about me al! this time, should all at 
once pay me a visit, which demands a long 
and tedious journey, unless yeu require seme 
thing -of-me.” 

Constance completely comprehended thet 
pause. She immediate'y lost her temper, and, 
in consequence changed her tactics. What 
use to annoy herself by acting a part whic» 
would have no effect? She threw herselt inte 
an easy chair and laughed shortly. : 

“J had not given you credit for so much 
discrimination,” she said, coldly and quietly ; 
“ but as you have shown me you possess it in 
a well-developed degree, and I may as well be 
frank, you are right. I do want you to 
something, and that is why I am here. 
desire you to leave this place immediately, 
and return to London with me this aftei- 
noon!” d ; 

Kit started a little in surprise, and ¢ 
colour flashed into her cheeks. She !ookes 
very beautiful in this moment. She djd. not 
speak immediately. Be 

“You wish this—why?” she asked, wien 
she did speak. Ses 

“J have-very good reasons,” Constance 22- 
swered, shortly. ae ns 

“TI should like to hear them,” Kit sac, 
very quietly. ‘gy a 

The cousins gazed at each other in silenc 
for a moment. Constance measured #¥ nes 
with Kit in that glance, and at the realisati 2 
that her power over the girl was ages vs ’ 
jealousy and dislike, angmented by her tem 
consequences, became definite hatred ve 

“T do not recognise your right to ask > i 
she said, haughtily, and with a touch © 
mother’s autocratic manner. — WwW hat : 
recognise is my right to claim the oo “when 
the gratitude you expressed so fivent'y 
you had need of my help the other d Fl 

“You will not find me ungrate 
stance.” 
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MAURICE MONTGOMERY TELLS CONSTANCE 


“Give me your reasons for asking.me to do 
this thing, and if it be possible with my sense 
d duty and honour I will act as you desire.” 

Constance got up and walked about the 
tom swiftly. She was very angry. 

“I have no other reason to give you, except 
thet it is my wish that you should leave this 
iouse. I don’t know what sense of duty or 
honour can be clearer than that which is due 
‘ome, not only as the person who helped you 
u your hour of need, but as the daughter of 
fy mother on whose bounty yon have lived so 
maby years,” 

Kit looked at her cousin full out of her 
magnificent eyes. 

“You have chosen the wrong argument, Con- 
ttance,” she said in low, yet clear, tones. Her 
‘land, resting on the oaken chair, trembled a 

litle, and her heart beat fast and heavy under 
ter pink bodice. She was pale to her very lips. 

To ine by taunts of my long dependence 
snot likely to be successful. I do not need you 
ach me where my duty and honour lies. 
‘have never fai'ed in either where you or your 
wther have been concerned. I am no longer a 
tependent. I live no longer on charity. For 
ie bread I have received, the clothes I have 
vora, I have ever been grateful; but price is 
* great as gratitude, and I shall be able, 
Hease Heaven, to repay your mother every 
yeiny she has expended on me before many 
fers have gone. For you, I realise how 
jor 4 thing your aid to me was. Had you 
tt need of me now you would not remember I 
“ieven alive. I gave you, Constance, more 
re and sincere admiration in the past than 
10 can possib’y have known. 

have loved you as though rsa were my 

wer, I have been so proud of you, I have 
leved in you! 

; a? vould not let myself think you were 

“ent hard ; but facts are indisputable wit- 

wet You have yourself torn down the 
‘iin my eyes and shown me what you 
MALY are, ; 


ie 
‘ 








“You are my kinswoman, but there is no 
affection in your heart for me. It will be 
better for us that we do not meet again, our 
paths in life are far apart, we can be free of 
one another, and it will be happier so.” 

Constance listened in the sitence that be- 
tokens intense anger. 

“Yon refuse—you refuse!” she said hotly. 
“ You will not do what I ask!’ 

Kit was very quiet and firm. 

“Give me your reason for asking this, and 
hg I said just now, if it is possible, I will do 
what you want; but,” her voice faltered, “I 
have received more kindness, more tenderness 
in the week I have been beneath this roof, than 
I have ever thought it possible I should know. 
Lady Milborough has need of me. Unless 
your reason is most powerful I cannot—I will 
not give her pain and disappointment by leav- 
ing her when I am likely to be a comfort to 
her. Surely,” she smiled, faintly, “surely 
you must yourself see that what I ask is not 
‘only reasonable, but right. 1 am not a free 
agent now. I have accepted an engagement 
I must fulfil, unless some most urgent circum 
stances arise to prevent me. Tell me why you 
wish me to leave Lady Milborough in this 
sudden way, and——” 

‘ You had no right to come here: You should 
have consulted me first. You were very well 
off where you were. It was disgraceful to 
have done what you did, to have wormed your 
way into Sybil Leith’s most foolish generosity, 


an 

Kit put out her hand, 

6; !” she said quietly, imperiously. 
“Stop! You shall say no more to me! You 
have said already too much.” 

Constance’s iace, grown crimson in her 
hotly uttered speech, turned suddenly pale. 

She stood silent an instant, and then moved 
slowly towards Kit. She was hardly sane in 
this moment—the absolute realisation that she 
had failed, and failed, too, chiefly through her 
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TRUTH, 


own bad management, infuriated her inte 
another being. 

In ali the years Kit had known her cousin 
she had never seen her like this before. Evem 
the delicate beauty seemed gone with that 
hart wild look in place of her ordinary gentle 
softness Constance seemed an old and almost. 
plain woman. 

Her lips moved but no words came, the 
vehemence of her anger paralysed her speech, 
and she stood there with Kit gazing at her in 
pain and sorrow mingled—a man’s voice, 
sounding clear and hearty, came to their eare: 

“ All right, Mason, 111 have a cup of tea out 
here. It’s cooler outside, and you can send 
up and tell her Ladyship I am here. Tell her 


no! to hurry about seeing me for an hour or- 


so as I have brought down my traps and shall 
stay the night.” 

The speaker came into view as he finished: 
He had passed through the old hal, and wae 
emerged now on to the lawn just in front of 
the open windows. 

As the sound of this voice came to Constance 
Marlowe's ears she gave a great start; her 
breath came from her ashen lips in gasping 
sighs. 

She stretched out her hand in a blind, 
helples# fashion, and-as Kit started forward 
to seize it eagerly, and in much fear, Con- 
stance’s anger, fear, and sudden horror slipped 
from her comprehension in a curious dream- 
like fashion. She staggered and fell against 
Kit’s slender form; and as Philip Desmond 
turned, hastily startled by her sudden cry, he 
found her kneeling trembling on the ground 
bending over a huddled woman’s form, whose- 
white face looked almost deathlike in its rigid. 
pallor. 


If Constance had planned out a series of 
the most dramatic and effective situations to- 
assist her in the awkward moment she had 
been dreading so much, mone of them coulé 
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have possibly been more successful than this 
wmrehearsed scene which put her at once jnto 
# position that not only demanded, but ob- 
tained, Philip Desmond’s sincere sympathy 
and interest. 

Kit’s preternatural calmness deserted her as 
she saw her cousin's weakness; tears started 
to her lovely eyes, she was in great distress. 
Bir Philip’s astonishment at seeing her was 
iost upon her, she could think of nothing but 
Constance; and her tender heart was full of 
remorse for ‘having received cousin so 
coldly. 

She became the Kit of old inthis moment, 
matura), unrestrained, letting the whole beauty 
of her true woman’s nature have full vent. 
The evil infimence brought by Maurice’s 
«ruelty was gone for the time 

Philip saw and took heed of everything. He 
‘was touched by hgr distress, and his ready aid 
‘won him a word of thanks and a g’ance from 
her beautiful troubled eyes. 

Curbing his natural astonishment at coming 
80 unexpectedly upon Miss Marlowe in a faint- 
ing condition/under bis kinswoman’s roof, and 
upon. the “little red-haired witch” whose face 
the had never been able to forget, Sir Philip 
proved himself a most skilful nurse and 
‘physician. 

€ lifted Constance with no very great diffi- 
culty, for he was very strong, and her weight. 
was not great, from the ground to a couch, 
which he wheeled up to ihe window, to get 
more. air; and he stood looking down at Kit 
as she knelt beside the couch, trying all in 
der power to restore consciousness to the pale, 
wtill face, with eyes that seemed as though 
drawn by magnetic power. 

How lovely the child was-—something more 
‘beautiful than he had ever yet seem in all his 
varied life. Tn a dreamy sort of way he 
seemed to feel no very great surprise at meet- 
ing her again, even though the meeting had 
come so unexpectedly. 

Tt seemed to him now that she | 
heen in the gallery of his thoughts, most 
cherished pictures. It was almost natural to 
be gazing wie on her, to watch her graceful 
Movements,.and realise her exiyuisite 
individuality. npn om | 

He had rung for maids, aud there was @ 
Butter to and fro in the old room, and after 
@ while Constance opened her eyes, staring in 
@ dazed way at first, and then smiling faintly 
a3 she became fully conscious that it was 
Philip who was bending down to inquire how 
whe was. 

She looked very pretty and delicate as she 
May back on the pillows and closed her eves 


again. 

She thought swiftly and st 
Moment; she was quick 
ag we to her. 

Philip’s concern and mithy was legib] 
‘written on his face. There had been no ‘ime 
for questions, and Kit could have said 
nating. 

¢ must act swiftly, immediately; she 
must take Philip iota tint eouhdecine’ and 
invent some story to explain things. 

“You are better,” Sir Philip said-as she 
opened her eyes again. “TI am so glad; you 
Yooked very uj, and your cousin was so much 
alarmed. 

7 ag looked around. 

“Where is Kit?” she inqui i 
feeble and low. “I——” ae 

Sir Philip explained that the girl had run 
upstaires to see Lady Milborongh, who had 
heard something had happened, and was a 
little anxious and ‘nervous, especially as she 
‘was not we!l enough to come down from her 
room. 

“Oh! T am so sorry,” Constance murmured 
T hope I have not made her ill. I don’t often 
faint, I am usually so strong in my nerves, but 
to-day———” and then she paused effectively, 
and half raised herself. “Sir Philip,” she said 
hurriedly, @ tiny colour creeping into her pale 
cheeks, “I—I want to say a few words to you 


1 
er 


iad always 





tongly in that | 
to see that Fate had | 





before Kit comes. T promised her I would 





keep silence about everything, but—but I feel 
I must explain myself to you, or I am afraid 
to think what your opinion of me will be. 
I~’ 


Dear Miss Marlowe,” Philip said, simply 
and earnestly, and spenking the trath, “I 
assure that I am not in the least curious or 
anxious to know any secret. It has somethiz 
t» do with your little cousin being here with 
Lady Milborough, has it not? Well, please do 
not worry yourself. I am sure no explanation 
is necessary. 

‘Oh! but there is!” Constance held out her 
hand. “If you would help me to that chair 
outside, I should feel better: You are so 
kind, Sir Philip,” she added as his strong 
hands almost lifted her through the window. 
“ Now, please listen. I haye only a few words 
to say in self-justification; they must be 
said, for I—I cannot allow myself to seem, 
even for an instant, a mn who prevari- 
cates, or———” She smiled as he interrupted 
her courteously, and then went on abruptly. 
“You thought that child in a school in Paris. 
So did I. Kit is an almost impossible nature 
— wild, unrestrained, but good. to the core. 
Life with my mother was always trying to 
her ; time after time she has threatened to run 
away, and be independent of everybody. She 
loves me, I believe, in her own strange fashion, 
and yet, you see, she has given, me the greatest 
anxiety and sorrow, almost causing me a 
serious illness.” Here Constance rose, and 
taking his arm, movéd slowly down the lawn, 
getting well out of earshot in case of Kit’s 
return. 

She spun out her fa'se story glibty—words 
came to her easily. She related how. she had 
arranged for Kit to go to Paris to school, 
travelling up. to town to be put into the safe 
hands of the mistress of the school, under the 
care of an old and faithful servant. . How 
that, on arriving in London, they found the 
French governness was not there, and Kit had 
immediately declared her capability of 
making her way to Paris alone. How from 
that moment the wild scheme of cutting: hér- 
self adrift from her relations seemed to have 
entered the girl’s head, and how by a series ‘of 
ths most clever devices she had presented her- 
self at Lady Grace Leith’s house, passing her- 
self off as a country girl whom she, Constance, 
had once recommended to Lady (race as @ 
maid, and so obtaining the situation.. ., 

“The rest I thik. you know,” Constance 
said, sighing as she reached the end of her 
story. ‘How Sybil Leith, of, course, saw 
that Kit was no ordinary servant, and how 
she obtained her this engagement with Lady 





| Milborough.” 


Sir Philip had listened in grave silence. 

“It seems a daring bit of madness for the 
little creature to. have undertaken,” he said, 
as she paused, and by the tone of his voice 
Constance knew he was not as yet convinced 
by her clever stoty. She answered. him 
swiftly. 

“You don’t know Kit. She is capable. of 
anything. The child has always been a source 
of great. anxiety to me. . I have never quite 
agreed with mr mother over her education. 
Had I been allowed my way Kit, should haye 
had a very different childhood.” 

It was impossible not to be touched by the 
sound of regret and tenderness in Constance’s 
voice, It was absolutely genuine. 

“JT know,” she went on, “it sounds an 
«most impossible story, yet it. has been pos- 
sible, and you can imagine my horrible 
anxiety, Sir Philip, whew this morning J 
received from Paris, in answer to a letter I 
wrote to the head of the pension, and making 
inquiries as. to her progress, a communication 
informing me my cousin had never made her 
appearance there af all! How she managed 
to send me the two letters I have received I 
have not yet been able to elicit from her, but 
{ imagine her chum, Chris Hornton, has been 
a conspirator with her, and must have belped 
her in this, I can account for it in no other 





Constance sank into a garden seat some 
little distance from the house, and sat looking 
up into the man’s interested face. Her hair 
was a little dishevelled, and her dress crum- 
pled, but she had never looked prettier, ang 
her slight assumption of maternal anxiety over 
Kit sot very well upon her. 

Philip Desmond could not fail to be 
impressed by this air, though at the same 
time he was conscious of a distinct disappoint. 
ment. 

There was an unmistakable atmosphere of 
deceit and intrigue in this account of Kit’s 
strange conduct which destroyed the pleasure 
hei beautiful young personality had given him, 
and swept away much of the illusion that had 
arisen unconsciously about her. It was this 
thcught that made him break in now with a 
qvestion, put a little abruptly. 

“But,” he said, quickty, “I don’t quite 
understand. the girl's: motive. Was she not 


‘ happy?” 


Constance smiled sadly, and bent her head. 

“My mother is very strict; she has not 
much sympathy with young people,” she an- 
swered, in a gentle way that excused Kit while 
it did not. condemn. her mother. 

Sir Philip, remembering all Lady Sinclair 
had said about: Mrs. Marlowe, at once gave 
Kic the full benefit of that. excuse. 

“It isa Tittle romance invite way,” he said; 
“fortunately it. has ended well for Miss Kit. 
But how did you trace her’ here?” 


“Through Sybil. Leith”—Constance was 
delighted beyond measure at the easy way in 


which she had overcome what had appeared 
an insuperable difficulty-—“ her discription of 
her protegee, all the pretty things she said of 
Kit. .I don’t know what exactly led .me to 
jump to the conclusion that my truant was 
here, but I did so jump, and on the strength 
of that conviction I rushed off from town, 
having got the address from Sybil, and my 
haste and anxiety were well repaid, you see!” 

Constance passed her hand over her brow, 
she was feeling weak and faint again, the 
reaction was sétting in after #0 much intense 
mental excitement. She was very pale, and 
Sir Philip insisted on leading her slowly back 
to the house. 

“You are not strong, I fear, I hope you 
wili allow’ yourself to be ‘persuaded to remain 
bere until to-morrow. “I am sure you ought to 
do so.” , 

But Constance shook her head. : 

“Oh! my friends would’ be So a‘armed, and 
now that I know the child is safe,” and then 
she turned’ to him, |‘ have given her my 
word I will tell no one ‘anything of her 
escapade. She is to retnait Miss Lowe, the 
name she has adopted, and is to pursue her 
career of independence unmolested. She Is 
afraid if Lady Milbotongh knew. You will 
say nothing to her, 'Sir Philip. ‘I know I may 
trust you not to mention either to Kit or to 
anyone.” ‘ ‘ 

‘You may “trust* me,” he’ said, gravely. 
“ My lips are seoled.” He pit her gently into 
the chair she had ocoupied before, 

“You are so kind,” Constance murmured, 
resting her head against the cushions. 

Sir Philip looked “at her'’a moment, | 

“Tf you insist on returning to town to-night, 
Miss Marlowe, I miust be equally determined. 
and return with you, to see that you arrive 
in safety. Oh, yes, indeed must. I cannot 
let you travel alone. I will just have od 
mirtites’ chat with my cousin. I ran down 4 
day because I heard she was not very Wel, 
and I am very much attached to her. * 
pose I must have missed you at Paddingtm, 
and TI got out at the station Weline—— 
naming the one at which Constance ™ 
alighted, “as L wanted to have a rough survey 
of séme of the land, otherwise we Goi Oa 
arrived together. Here comes your truan- 
wi:l leave a together. ‘Poor ehild! she looks 
dreadfully worried about you.” 

He stood on one side to let Kit come 


the window. Someliow all his disap 
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meltéd away as he saw her. 
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m was a dignity and subdued air about 
ttle kinship with the tale of 
‘gid recklessness which he had just heard ; 
Wn ai not doubt ‘the story. It would, 
ubt anything 

said. 
fle went upstairs, neverthe!ess; with his 


prows knit, and had a little chat with Lady 


Milborough ; she was not unnaturally curious 
and interested in the lady who had called to 
swe Kate, and who had suffered such a severe 
fainting fit. 

“I think her visit has upset the child, 

she says nothing. It is someone from 
‘ha home, is it not, Philip? I hope it is not 
asmmmons to take her away from me!’ 

“You like her, then?” Sir Philip asked, 
feeling a large degree of pleasure in hearing 
his kinswoman speak in this way. 

“She is adorable !” Milborough said, 
quickly. “She has every quality I admire, 
wd is full of human nature. I am only afraid 
se will be too quiet here, and she does not 
sion. She needs the enjoy- 
ment ahd excitement of life that are the fitting 

animents of her age. She is altogther 


| 405 subdued and thoughtful t” 


tir Philip was astonished at this. Was the 
girl an -eni ubdued and  thoughful, 
when she had just carried through in so bold 
ad dashing a manner, a scheme for her own 
independence? He held his tongue, however ; 
he had promised Constance to be silent and 
secret; he would keep his word. But his 
interest in the “ little witch” was already 
deepened three-fold, and he determined to 
follow her career carefully. 

lady Milborough’s good word was a great 


| qedetitial ; for she was a very shrewd woman, 


and one who rarely made any mistake in her 
judgment of people; but despite this and 
despite his honest admiration for ber beauty 
ad keen sympathy for the unhappiness of her 


' former life which ‘Constance had hinted at, 


Philip could not auite reconcile the thought 
of the deception Kit was supposed to have 
practised. 

“Independence is a splendid thing; but it 
is not to be won by trick and deceit!” he 
tought to himself, then as he recalled Con- 
stance’s words about Chris Hornton’s share 
in the conspiring the posting of false letters, 
and he felt. a pain and a sense of stronger dis- 
tpproval than before. 

“She begins badly, poor child!” he 
thought; “well, I can only hope she will be 
ale to walk straight here. She is in a good 
home now and hag a good chance. It will be 
her own fault if she fails!” 

When he returned downstairs he found Con- 
tance veiled and gloved ready for him. 

Kit was standing a little apart. Sir Philip 
told not_ quite see her face, for sho was in a 
thidow ; but he went up to her and held out 
his hand. 

“Good-bye for to-day!” he said in his 
frank, pleasant voice. After a!l he would not 
jaige her just yet ; he would wait. “We shall 
met often——you and I, and we must be good 
friends. I am always running down here to 
we Lady Milborongh. You will take great 
tare of her, I know!” 

Kit said nothing; she only let her little 
hand rest. in his. His voice was like music 
im her cars after those few curt words Con- 
tance had spoken when they were alone. Kit, 

of remorse for a wrong, poor child! she 
had never committed, would have sttetched 
mi her hands and made some atonement; for 
th: had been fond of Constance, and the heavy 
hinting fit had touched her tender womanly 
reart to its core ; but, Mise Marlowe drew hack. 

Oh, please don’t try to be hypocritical. 
m can’t undo what you have done or unsay 


» What you have said. You have behaved shame- 


to me. Of course we shal! have to meet 
tow and then, I suppose, and despite your 


| Beit independence you will no doubt find it 
1 pe to apply to me some time or other; but 


shall never forget that you refused to grant 


ann bP itiaisve. Uy aca ines ash 





me the first favour I ever asked you. No, I 
shal’ not forget, and I shall not forgive either!” 
and then Constfince had turned to a long 
mirror and had devoted her whole attention to 
arranging her toilet for her return journey. 

Kit at these words had let her hand drop to 
her side, and ail her warmth froze into her 
former cold quietness. She moved about the 
room rearranging it, and then she had stood 
still as Sir Philip came in. 

The touch of his hand, the sound of his voice 
was suddenly beautifu! to the poor unhappy 
young being who was tasting the first bitter- 
ness of life’s cruelty and pain, and stood alone 
and defenceless in face of the struggle 
which to her saddened eyes stretched so 
wearily ahead of her. Philip Desmond struck 
a different note in the monotony of misery. 
She could scarcely have said why ; but she felt 
all at once-that in this man there would be 
neither deceit, treachery, nor disappointment. 
He was not-handsome, as Maurice had been, 
nor was his voice gentle as Constance’s could 
be. He was to her a middle-aged man, rather 
stern in expression with né great personal 
attributes to charm or fascinate the senses. 
Yet Kit’s whole nature seemed to revive and 
respond to his mere touch, and a feeling of 
pleasure stole over her troubled mind as he 
spoke of friendship between them. 

Tt must have been some strange prescience 
that made her understand even in this first 
moment of meeting what a treasure a friend 
hke Philip Desmond could be to her or any 
living being. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tt can easily be imagined that Constance 
returned to town in a very different frame of 
mind to that in which she had left it. She 
had ample chance for improving her position 
in Philip Desmond’s eyes, and she did not fail 
to take advantage of it. 

She talked very gently, and very sweetly. 
and rather sadly, about Kit, as they travelled 
through the pretty country, and her whole 
manner was so charming that Philip’s admira- 
tion for her deepened and strengthened con- 
siderably. 

It was only when he was away from her, 
having escorted her to the door of the house 
where she was staying, and receiving a pro- 
fusion of delicately-expressed thanks, that 
Desmond had the sort of feeling that there 
was something odd in the events of the after- 
noon just passed. 

He had no definite ideas .on the subject, 
only he was a very practical man, and he had 
little sympathy, as a rule, with such a story 
as Constance had given him, and was inclined 
to view all confidences as a trifle contemptible. 

He did not see, moreover, on thinking 
things over, why there should be any further 
mystery in the matter. Kit had perhaps not 
behaved wisely, in 4 conventional sense, yet 
she had done nothing disgraceful. And now 
that she had asserted her independence, and 
had-found a home for herself, the truth of 
her former proceedings might just as weli 
be declared as not. In fact, to his mind, he 
thought it was only right and fair to Kit her- 
self that this should be done. , 

The girl had evidently nothing in the world, 
after her beauty, but her connection with an 
honourable name and honourable family. No 
doubt, in her youth and ignorance, she set 
very little store on these; but Constance was 
older and wiser, and should have known 
better. ‘Of course, it was her kindness of 
heart that had led her to humour the girl's 
whim, and give her promise that nothing 
should be said, and that the whole affair 
should rest where it was; but Philip could not 
help regretting this concession on Constance’s 
part, and regarding it as ill-judged altogether. 

One day, sooner or later, Kit’s true status 
would be discovered. It was not likely that 
such beauty as hers could live long unnoticed, 
and then complications and misunderstandings 
might arise to a serious extent over what, if 
explained now, would, after all, only be what 





it was—the escapade of a headstrong and self- 
willed girl. 

No; on the whole, Philip Desmond was not 
satisfied about the matter, and he wished sin- 
cerely that Constance had not appealed to 
his confidence, for then he would _ have: 
explained al] to Lady Milborough, and, m his 
clever hands, the thing would have soon been 
settled. As it was, he found himself im @ 
false position, and it was extremely annoying. 
to him. He must Say nothing to his kins- 
woman, and he must appear to know nothing. 
to Kit; and to his honest, truth-loving 
nature this was well-nigh abhorrent. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. He had given 
his word of honour,.and, until Constance 
should release him, or Kit disclose her secret 
herself, he must abide by this. 

The days that followed were full of satis 
faction and growing delight to Constance, She 
met Philip Desmond constantly. 

She was plunged into the Lusinebe of ‘the 
wedding, driving about with Lady Grace and 
Sybil, and taking far more interest in the 
costly trousseau than the little bride elect her- 
self, and was altogether in her element. 

Sybil Leith was, in truth, a trifle troubled 
and uneasy. . She was not in the least a girth 
who gave way easily to anxiety or trouble, 
but she could not fail to see that Maurice was 
not just what he thad been. 


He was very, very sweet and kind, and never 


neglected any one of the attentions which, as 
her affianced husband, were not only his duty 
but his pleasure, but something was wrong. 

Often, when they were walking or riding: 
together, Sybil would gaze tenderly and in- 
tently at her handsome lover's face, and her 
heart would contract suddenly at the gloom and 
shadow resting on it. And then his manner 
was often short and constrained. She was: 
endowed with a good deal of tact, however, and 
she never teased him with questions; but she 
pondered over the matter in her mind, and a 
little grey clond of sadness crept over the bril- 
liancy of her happiness. 

She would never have thoughi of confiding 
her anxiety to hey mother, or to Constance, or 
to any one of her other friends ; but it seemed 
to her, one day, to be not only natural, but @ 
distinct. pleasure, to unburden her mind to 
Philip Desmond.. He was Maurice's oldest and 
best friend, and the one person in the world 
who invited a confidence on this subject. 

Consequently, Sybil spoke to Sir Philip. Tt 
was one afternoon about a week before her 
marriage. ‘Chey were going down to see Lady 
Milborough, she and Philip, alone. 

Mamrice was to have gone with her, but at 
the last moment he had sent a little pencilled 
mote saying he had a very bad headache, and 
would bal forgive him if he stayed quietly in 
his rooms for the afternoon and rested awhile? 

Sybil’s whole heart yearned over him. Tf she 
could only have gone to him and remained 
with him to minister to bis poor head! That 
was her one thought. How Tittle she guessed 
that when her letter, full of tender words, was 
delivered at Captain Montgomery's cliambers, 
that young man was stretched full length at his: 
ease in a picturesque garden in the northere 
part of London, smoking and laughing and 
chatting to the preity owner of the garden, 
with whom he seemed to be, as he undoubtedly 
was, on terms of easy and affectionate 
familiarity. 

He had had@ a fight with himself over this 
visit to Lady Milborough’s, aod common selise 
had conquered ‘him. @ was not in the mood 
to meet Kit, he did not want to be tantalised 
by seeing before him the living realisation of 
what the had lost. 

The girl had become something to him that 
no living thing had ever been before. He felt 
at times that he could not live his life without 
her ; that to have the knowledge of her beauti- 
fal young love whispered once in his ears would 
be a happiness and treasure worth any sacrifice 
in the world, But though his mye for her 
grew so great, though her loss had worked so 
strange a difference in him, Maurice could nog 
overcome hie nature, 
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Self was his god. Even if he were free, 
Warriage with a penniless girl would be nothing 
short of madness and social destruction, to say 
mothing of discomfort; and he was well aware 
“that Kit’s love now could only be won in an 
honourable and manly fashion. So he fought 
down his inclination and let things go on un- 
checked. His vanity could not fail to be grati- 
fied by Sybil’s devotion.. He did not love her, 
but he did not object to her love; and he 
determined the would have a very pleasant life 
vonce he was master of herself and her fortune. 

In the meanwhile he put no curb on- his 
reckless ill-humour and selfish gratifications. 
His acute distppointment, his mortification 
over Kit, only served to develop his egoism 
still further. He lived only for himself, and 
he was not a man to sit down and suffer much 
po 2 if there were any means possible to 

i it. 

is ordinary life, could it have been laid 
‘before Sybil, would have sent the blood rush- 
ing from her cheeks and stopped the beating 
of her heart. But Maurice, however reckless 
his manner might be, was plentifully endowed 
with common sense. He dia not intend that 
Sybil should ever know more than he chose to 
tell her, and that would certainly be as little 
as possible. 

An afternoon spent as he was now spending 
it, in the society of an old ultra-Bohemian 
friend, was a relief in a double sense ; it helped 
“him to forget Kit, and it came pleasantly easy 
after a series of hours spent in company with 
Sybil, who, of course, was charming in_ the 
«sense of being so very much in love with him, 
but who was by no means a brilliant con- 
~versationalist, and who, alas! too often pro- 
voked a sigh of impatient weariness from the 
man she had chosen as her companion for life. 

No disturbing voice of conscience troubled 
‘Maurice in moments like this; he 
dispensed with a conscience long ago, if indeed 
he had ever been given one. “His motto was 
pleasure and enjoyment for self, and if these 
things <id not come to him in a straight path, 
well, he tad no objection to a crooked one. 
Loyalty, honour and gratitude to the girl whom 
he was about to marry so soon never entered 
‘into his calculations. He considered he was 
very generous in renouncing a small part of his 
Jiberty for her sake, he did not think any 
woman could or should want more. 

Marriage would make no difference to his 
nature and very little to his life, except that 
from Sybil he would be able to obtain those 
luxuries and comforts which were so necessary 
4o him. And so it was that as Sybil was 
whirled down into the country on this long- 
promised visit to Lady Milborough, Maurice 
set himself to try and forget her existence for 
& few hours; and the regret that he should 
have felt, in having given her what he knew 
would not only be disappointment but anxiety 
and pain into the bargain, had no place in his 
thoughts at all. 

Sybil was silent at first during her journey 
down, and then she felt she must eo 9 

“T am afraid,” she said, trying to curb her 
‘quivering lips, and to keep the tears from her 
eyes, “IT am afraid, Sir Philip, that Maurice 
is not very strong.” 

Philip looked round at her keenly. He had 
not been altogether satisfied himself of late 
about Maurice—nothing definite, only a 
wague feeling that he was by no means worthy 
of the love of this pure, sweet girl. The 
pathetic sound of her voice pained him. 

“My dear child, what an idea!” and he 
Jaughed heartily. “Why, barring that weak- 
mess in his leg, I should call Maurice a giant 
of strength—a constitution like a lion.” 

“ And yet,” Sybil said, looking at, him with 
anxious, questioning eyes, “and? yet you 
‘know he suffers so uieh from his head. He 
has had three bad headaches this week. That 
does not look like giant st rength, does it?” 

Philip Desmond said “No” briefly, and he 
frowned suddenly. The uneasy consciousness 
‘of Maurice's unworthiness which persisted in 
forcing itself upon him at odd times came into 
his mind now. He felt his colour rise in his 


















































































cheeks, and for the first time a definite regret 
ee within him that this marriage should take 
Fiece, 
“Cruelty or neglect will go very hard with 
her,” he thought -as he looked at Sybil's 
entle, saddened face. And then he set 
vimself to work to cheer her, and he did so 
so effectually that he was soon rewarded by 
seeing a smile replace the tear, and a Jook of 
relief chase away the anxiety. 

{t was Sybil’s first meeting with Kit since 
they had parted in town, and the two girls 
ran to greet one another with a pleasure that 
was as pretty as it was sincere. 

They were soon wandering off into the shady 
corners of the garden, while Philip sat chat- 
ting with Lady Milboreugh and listening in 
a dreamy way to the last reports of Kit. 

He had seen her three times since that day 
he had come upon her unexpectedly; and he 
was astonished himself at the interest with 
which he was watching her life, and the plea- 
sure he derived from hearing her praise sung 
by Lady Milborouch. 

The old lady had nothing but sweet words 
for the girl, and declared she had rarely been 
so happy in her Jife as she was now that she 
had Kit to cheer her and illumine her old age 
with her young, fresh beauty. 

“And she is beautiful, Philiv,” Lady Mil- 
borough said, nodding her head. “She 
princess in her own way. Ah! I suppose one 
of these days the prince will be coming along, 
and then——-” 

Philip knit his brows suddenly; the words 
jarred him somehow. 


“Has Lena Sinclair written to you 
lately?” he said, changing -the~ subject 
abruptly. 


Lady Milborough answered him in the nega 
tive, and the conversation drifted on to more 
general grounds until the two girls came 
sauntering back. 

Fnilip sat and let his eves rest on that 
slender, graceful figure. in its soft gown of 
some thin black material, that made such a 
good foil for the magnificent colouring of the 
proud, lovely head. 

A princess indeed! It seemed to him she 
grew more beautiful each time he saw her. 

Kit smiled as she met his eves. She liked 
bim so much. She already knew his charac- 
ter by heart, from hearing Lady Milborough 
talk of him. His qualities, his goodness, his 
splendid nature were themes of which Lady 


Milborpugh never tired. And apart from 
this, Kit liked him for himself. He brought 
back some of her shattered illusions. There 


was an atmosphere of nobility and reliance 
about him which touched her instantly. 

She was glad when he came down, only she 
wished that she might have been perfectly 
frank with him and told him all about her- 
self. It hurt her to remember that with him, 
as with Sybil and Lady Milborough, she was 
playing a part. But her pride was great on 
this subject. Since Constance had tacitly 
denied all kinship with her she would not 
put out her hand towards it. And, after all, 
she was of very smal! account, her place in 
the world would be always a humble one; 
and though Sir Philin was so kind to her, 
that did not by any means signify that he 
would be sufficiently interested to know any- 
thing about. her. 

Philip rose at her smile, and went across 
to her, while Sybil took his chair beside Lady 
Milborough. 

“ Are you tired, or shall we have a little 
walk?” Philip asked. as he let his eyes rest 
lingeringly on her face. 

“T think I am never tired—that is, I used 
not to be,” Kit, laughing softly. “I 
could race anybody, any amount, and beat 
them. I always- She was going to say, 
“T always beat Chris,” but she stopped her- 
self suddenly. 

“You have no hat and no sunshade. Are 
you not afraid of the sun?” was Philip’s 
next question, as they moved slowly down the 
lawn. 

He was looking at her fair, white cheeks 
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and throat, that showed so exquisitely ahove 
the loose black frill of her gown. It was 
marvellously fair, at looked as though it wer, 
the leaf of some soft white flower. 

“T love the sun!” Kit shook her head and 
then she laughed. “TI will tell you a secret 
Sir Philip. I have always put my head w 
much, as I could in the sun, because I thoughy 
the heat might draw out thie red, and——" © 

* And?” 

“And instead of that it only makes jt 
worse!” 

“ And you do not like red hair?’ 

She gave another little laugh, but it was not 
so merry as the former. 

“I don’t think I trouble about it very much 
she answered, and she gave a litile weary sigh 

Philip had heard that sigh once or twice 
before, and he had noticed the subdued and 
thoughtful air which Lady Milborough had 
remarked upon to him so often in speaking of 
the girl. 

Certainly it accorded ill with her reputation 
as a burden and a wild uncertain creature. 
She puzzled him in these moments, but she 
charmed him only the more. Her face, when 
she smiled and a mischievous look danced in 
her eyes, made him think of a lovely child; 
bat with that pathetic little sigh in her voice, 
and that sorrowful expression round her lips, 
she was no longer a child—she was a woman, 
and his heart thrilled as he realised this. 

-“ No, I do not think you need let it trouble 


| you very much,” he said, softly. 
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Kit did not see the admiration conveyed in 
she was thinking deep_y and sadly 

Sybil had given her some moments of pain 
She understood why Maurice had feigned an 
excuse not to come, and, indeed, no one could 
have fathomed the agony she had gone 
through at the thought of meeting him again. 

It was her pride that suffered, not her, heart, 
at this thought, but it was her heart only that 
suffered as she conjured up the life that lay 
befere Sybil. If she might only stretch out 
hez hands and save the girl from the sorrow in 
store for her! 

Philip broke the long silence. 

“You are happy here?” he asked, gently. 
his mind busy speculating as to the meaniig 
of her @eep thought. 

She looked round quickly. 

“Oh! yes, yes!” she answered; “ everyone 
is so good to me. I am at home here.” 

“My cousin is a sweet woman. You will 
grow to love her!” aed : 

“It will be an easy task!” Kit smiled, and 
stooped to bury her face in some roses. “We 
talk of you so often—every day,” she said, 
trying to tear herself out of her troubled 
thoughts about Sybil. “Lady Milborough 
declares there is no one like you in the 
world!” 

Sir Philip laughed almost shyly. 

“J am almost sorry to hear that!” he said 
“T am afraid you will get too good an opin 
of me!” 

She shook her head gently. ‘ 

* No,” she said, quietly ; “I do not thinks. 
Do not be afraid of that, Sir Philip! ae 
pulses quickened at the tone of her voice. © We 
are none of us faultless,” he said. hurriedly. 

“Oh! you have your faults. I can remem: 
ber them all. You are too independent’ 
counting on her small fingers. “ You or 
hasty temper. You will travel abovt, the 
world, and you refuse to get a wife anywyer® 
These are your bad faults according to ady 
Milborough! ” 4 

Philip Desmond had grown suddenly bot 3 
her words. He looked at her keenly. a 
was smiling again now. Her eyes were 
eyes of a child-—innocent, translucent, bewitel: 
ing in their innocence. 

“. wife! The word sent a thrill throug 
his heart ; the meaning of that word had never 
come to him until this moment. A wife! 4 
creature to belong all to himself—somet ung 

* ot ; nd lovely—* 
oung, fair, exquisitely delicate and ve Sis 
eing to cherish in his heart, to cling 
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, gould not speak ; he walked on mechani- 
ty Se clsa ah withing bet thie bewildering 
geught that sudden'y awakened a flood of joy 


| ot pleasure, incomprehensible and indescrib- 


kit w nervous oo Ne silence. 

“J-I hope you w orgive my nonsense, 
fir Philip!" she said, hastily, shyly. “I spoke 
I ought not to have said 

° oad 

He turned at her voice. 

“Why not? we—we are friends, are we not 
~you and 1?” : 

kit looked up at him ;something in. his voice 
wd manner touched ther suddenly. It was 
grange, but it was also true, that there was a 


sound almost of entreaty in his voice. 


“| think you are very good to let me be 
your friend. You are so great and high in the 
yorld, and I—~” 

She broke off with a little laugh, and bent 
mee again over a rose-bush. Tears had blinded 
her eyes. She—what was she? A poor frail 


| girl without home or kin, something to be 


tossed about on the wind of life and dashed 
under the cruel feet of such men as Maurice, 
to be trampled on and have the heart crushed 
gal of her. 

Philip Desmond looked at her in silence. 
The power of her beauty had never been 
t on him than at this moment; she 
thrilled him through and through as she spoke. 
Tue half-broken tone of her last words was full 
of pathos. He caught the gleam of tears in 
her eyes as she lifted her head from the rose- 


His hands trembled in their strength; love 
burst into being within his every fibre. The 
interest, the admiration, the charm he had felt, 
give way before the new and vivid emotion 
that came upon him. 

By an effort that was almost pain he re- 


| strained his lips. The words that were so near 


them must not be spoken yet. He must wait 
avhile; he must not jeopardise the future. 

She was so young—a child-wowman ; she would 
tot understand in this moment. He must not 
dartle her; he would woo her gently and ten- 
deriy ; he would lead her towards him softly. 
She should grow to know him,-she should learn 
cling to him. And then— 

He took one of her hands and bowed hia 
head over it, kissing it reverently. 

“You are my friend now and always, I 


hope,” was all he said; and then they turned. 


ad walked back to the house, the light of his 
tev found joy illumining his dark worn face 
with sudden youth and comeliness, and a shy 
wlour stealing over Kit's pale cheeks, as she 
tmembered the courtly grace ard gentleness of 
the man beside her. 

The burden of her trouble scemed to have 
dipped a little in the last few moments. She 
ingot what she had suffered, in remembering 
the pleasure Philip Desmond's words had given 

t. Tt was as though soft fairy fingers had 
me to touch her wound with healing balms, 
‘% lift her bruised soul from out the dust of 
depair, to shed sunlight once again into her 
aching heart—this thought of friendship with 
Philip Desmond. The world lost its grey in this 
toment, and, if it had not been for Sybil’s face 
with the shadow on it, Kit could have for- 
— that so base and bad a creature as 


rice Montgomery had ever existed in it. 


CHAPTER XVII 

The day of Sybil Leith’s wedding dawned 
if Constance Marlowe, stand- 
ig before her mirror in one of the many pretty 
dii-fishioned rooms of Halstead Manor, Sir 
tge Leith’s country residence, smiled con- 
tentedly at the sunshine and at her reflection. 
She was in truth in high good humour— 
ngs were going so well, There was at this 

Moment absolutely nothing to worry her 
News from the.Limes told her her motiser 
an old friend ing with her, a woman 
Constanee ially detested, but who 
very dear to Mrs. Marlowe. News also 
ber home the intelligence that 
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Chris Hornton had started with his uncle on 

a yachting trip that was to last far into the 

- ems so she was safe from any attack 
lere. 

Kit had undoubtedly kept utter silence, and 
Philip Desmond had as undoubtedly forgotten 
ell about that day of the fainting fit, and 
the story she had so cleverly imposed upon ‘jim. 
Tf he had not forgotten it, he evidently did not 
consider it of any great importance, for he 
never by any chance made mention of it, nor 
did Kit'’s name ever enter into their conversa- 
tion. 

Constance therefore felt quite at ease, and 
was inclined at times to ridicule herself for 
the intense anxiety she had caused herself 
about him before this time. 

Her hopes were very high. 
of late a distinct change over Philip Desmond, 
A subtle, not very definite change, and one 
that to less observant eyes would perhaps never 
have been noticed ; but Constance saw it, and 
construed it entirely to her own satisfaction. 

Sir Philip had grown very quict and dreamy 
of late. There was a soft light in his keen 
eves and a smile of tenderness lingering about 
his well-cut mouth 

Constance, watching him eagerly, felt her 
heart thrill at the change that came over his 
face. She not only desired marriage with him 
for all the worldly advantages accruing to her 
from that marriage ; she desired his love, his 
reverence, his devotion. The depths and 
beauties of his mind and heart had struck a 
feeble chord in her own. 

In these days Constance was less mean, less 
selfish, less cold and hard than she had ever 
been, although she was not generous or honest 
enough to let regret or remorse enter into her 
heart where Kit was concerned. In fact she 
managed to forget Kit ; save when Sybil Leith 
made mention of her she had no occasion to 
remember her, and it was only now and then 
that Sybil spoke the girl’s name. 

The bridesmaids dresses had been chosen by 
Constance to suit her-own beauty, of course, 
and she smiled contentedly as she pictured her- 
self coming down the village church, after the 
ceremony, on the arm of Sir Philip Desmond, 
who was to act as best man to Captain Mont- 
gomery. 

It would be a fore-runner of things to come, 
and, as everybody knew, weddings were the 
best thingy in ths world to foster other wed- 
dings. 

Constance was almost determined to settle 
her anxiety once and for all on this occasion ; 
at least she would make good use of her oppor- 
tunities. 

There were to be sundry festivities at Hal 
stead after the bride and bridegroom had 
departed, and Sir Philip would of course make 
one of the house party, till the end of the week 
at least. 

So Constance dressed for the wedding in 
great good humour, and ran, a vision of loveil 
ness in her costume of blue and cream, to kiss 
the bride and assist, if she might, at the inypor 
tant toilet. 

Wrapt up in her own dream, Constance had 
devoted little thought of late to anything or 
anyone else; but as sha sped down the corri- 
dor to Sybil’s room, she came suddenly upon 
Maurice, who was leaning looking out of a 
window, in a preoccupied way. 

Constance would have passed on, for she 
never troubled to talk much to Maurice, but 
Captain Montgomery turned. 

“Not dressed yet?” she said, with a co 
smile, glancing rapidiy over his morning cos- 
tume. 

“T am not a woman; I don’t spend hours 
eat my glass!” “Maurice answered, somewhat 
rudely, and in genuine bad temper. 

ance frowned and bit her lip. Ste 
would have liked to have said something sharp 
in return, but tact and common sesne held her 
silent. 

“J am going to see if I can help Sybil,” she 
said ; sat she was just moving on, when a 
seryant came upon them, bearing an open 
basket full of the most glorious roses, large, 
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fresh, and dewy 
just freshly eut. 

“These are your gift, of course?” Con- 
stance said, a touch of sarcasm in her voice, 
as having informed the servant she was just 
going to Miss Leith’s room, she took the 

asket into her hands, She could not resist 
this sneer. She wanted him to know she 
uuderstood him a little 

Maurice said nothing; he was looking at 
the railway label on the outside of the basket 
and at a card that lay on the top of the 
flowers. The writing on the card was big, 
quaint and clear. He could read it easily :—~ 

“With my remembrance, my love, and my 
prayers.—K.” 

His face flushed hotly. He could have 
seized thie roses in his hands and crushed 
them to his lips. They seemed to bring the 
very presence of Kit with them—their fra- 
grance, their beauty, was not more great than 
1ers, and they seemed. to carry a message in 
their hearts that spoke the secret of hers. 

“They are not my gift,” he said, sullenly. 

Constance looked at him. Once again she 
was struck by the trath that there was some- 
thing very wrong with Maurice 

“They are from Lady Milborough,” she 
observed. “Sybil will be glad to have them.” 

She was moving away when Maurice called 
her back. 

“Do. you ever see that little red-haired 
cousin of yours, the one who is in school at 
Faris?” he asked her, abruptly. She changed 
colour and hesitated. 

“Why do you ask?” was her query. 

Maurice laughed shortly. 

“Curiosity,” he answered, “and something 
else. I want you to send her a message, that’s 
ail.” 

“A message!” Constance faced him in 
her astonishment, and almost let the roses 
fall from her hold. ‘‘A message; but you 
don't know her?’ 

‘You have a bad memory, Miss Marlowe,” 
Ceptain Montgomery said, coolly ; “ but if you 
have forgotten the charity your cousin bestowed 
on me one day not so long ago, I am not so 
forgetful.” 

Constance said nothing at once. Her brows 
were drawn a ittle, and her mouth had an 
odd expression. 

“Tt is not often one meets with a man who 
remembers to be grateful as long as you do,” 
she said, when she spoke, and a faint, a ver 
faint suspicion of something like the truth 
began to dawn on her mind all at once. “ Kit 
will be honoured. Of course, I will give her 
your message. I shall be writing in a day or 
two. What do you wish me to say?” 

Maurice paused. He felt he had gone too 
far, and yet such was the sullen recklessness 
within him that he went still farther. 

“Tell her,” he said, as he lounged against 
tha open window; “tell her that I am still 
grateful to her for all she did that day, and 
that the pleasant chat we had will never be 
quite forgotten by me.” He pushed himself on 
to his feet, and turned away. As he was about 
to stride down the passage he looked back at 
Constance. “Tell her also,” he said, defiantly, 
indifferent to the expression on her face or to 
the probable consequences of his rash speech, 
“that I have foal out she was right. Life 
can be full of dreams: one or two good, per- 
haps, but all the rest bad.” 

e swung himself down the corridor, and 
was lost to sight ere Constance had half re- 
covered from her supreme surprise. 

Tn an instant she had grasped the situation, 
and it seemed to make her-heart stand still— 
the difference in Maurice, the strange incom- 
prehensible change she had seen in Kit. She 
understood both at once. : 

She stood looking down the passage for the 
moment, startled out of knowing what to do 
next. Then she turned as a door opened, and, 
with a constrained laugh, went forward to greet 
the bride as she appeared in the doorway. 

She laughed and chatted and seemed full of 
good spirits, so much so that Sybil lost her 
nervousness for the moment and smiled io 
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But all the while Constance was thinking— 
thinking deeply, and feeling « thrill of intense 
satisfaction mingled with contempt. . 

“+ He is a fool!” she said to herself. And, in- 
deed, Maurice had acted with a strange neglect 
of his usual dence. rg if he could 
have known after-result of his recklessness 
—evil, selfish, and heartless as he was, 
would have hesitated before he had put so 
powerful a weapon into the hands of a woman 
who disliked him and hated her cousin. 

(Ze be continued next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,079. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 

—_—_—_—s_ 


FOR INTENDING EMIGRANTS 


The April circulars of the Emigrants’ In- 
formation Office (31, Broadway, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.) and the annual editions of the 
penny handbooks show the present prospects 
of emigration. A new pamphlet with map 
has been issued on the Orange River Colony. 

This is the best season of the year fer 
emigration to Canada, and there is an ex- 
cellent demand for almost any kind of la- 
bour all over the Dominion. Emigrants 
should prepare to start at once. There. is a 
very large demand for farm hands, especially 
in Ontario and the North West, and any 
able-bodied farm labourer or young man 
wishing to learn farming will have no diffi- 
culty in finding a place. At Sydney, in Nova 
Scotia, there is a good demand in the steel 
and iron works, and in the coal mines for 
eneral labourers, machinists, machinists’ 
elpers and coal miners, especially those who 
can operate coal-cutting machines. Both in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario men, skilled and 
unskilled, are wanted for sanitary earthen- 
ware works and brickyards. The building 
trades are busy in all parts, and carpenters, 
bricklayers, lasterers, and others are 
wanted. At Wineivex. in Manitoba, there 
is also a demand for a number of harness 
makers. The metal trades are very busy in 
Ontario. In the Province of Quebec and. in 
Ontario lumbermen have been very busy. In 
the Algoma district of Ontario good farriers 
are stated to be in great demand. In_Bri- 
tish Columbia the metal and building trades 


are fairly busy; coal miners have been very | 


slack at Nanaimo, and experienced men only 
can generally find work in East Kootenay, 
bat recently there has been a. strike of miners. 
The lumbering trade has been very busy. 
Many clerks are out of work. There is a 
brisk demand in all paris of Canada for fe- 
male servants both in towns and on farms. 
In Cape Colony there is a demand for 
wheelwrights, bodymakers, coachsmiths, 
trimmers, plasterers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
apd first-class painters. There is no demand 
whatever for tailors unless they are’ first-class 
hands. There is no demand for miners, fit- 
ters, general labourers, or farm labourers. 
here is a good demand for female servants, 
‘but they should not go alone. Employers 
domiciled in the Colony can obtain cheap 
Passages at £35 a head -for male or female 
servants engaged by them here. There is 
Some demand for female teachers, but the 
pay is not good. ‘The cost of living is high. 
n Natal there has been a good demand 
for certain classes of men on the railways, 
but these have now been sent out by the 
Agent-General, and no more are rapid: A 
good deal of work is going on in the build- 
ing and other trades, but the local supply of 
labour is generally sufficient, though special] 
skilled men, if they land with a little morieys 
should be able to procuré ‘Work without diffi- 
culty. Wages are high, but the cost of liv- 
ing is high also. There is no demand for 
mimers or farm labourers. There has been a 
strike of bricklayers at Durban. , 
Permits are still required by those pro 
ceeding to the Transvaal! and Orange River 
Colgny. They are not issued in this coun- 
; Pat must be applied for at the Permit 





Office at the port in South Africa at which 
the emigrant lands. Application forms may 
be obtained at the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, and elsewhere. In the building trades 
at Johannesburg materials are coming up 
from the coast somewhat more quickly, and 
consequently men in those trades have been 
betier employed, but a good many are 
still out of work. Harness makers and sad 
dlers, and men in the furniture and — 
and carriage trades have been slack; shop 
and office fitters have been well employed. 
Printers have been in good demand both in 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, and the strike 
of men at Pretoria is now settled. The sup 
ply of unskilled labourers in all trades is 
more than enough. It must be remembered 
that prices of nearly everything remain very 
high, rent ‘being especially high, and lodging 
sometimes almost unobtainable, and that the 
cost of living generally is two or three times 
as high as it is in this country. There is 
a demand for. female servants, but they 
should not go alone. Female emigrants have 
very great ditficulty in finding suitable lodg 
ings. The Women’s Immigration Depart 
ment, 29, Plein Street, Johannesburg, has 
lately arranged a scheme subsidised by the 
loca} government by which domestic servants 
in England may have passages advanced to 
them on condition of their repaying £12 of 
the expenses out of their wages, at the rate 
of £1 a month, to the Women’s Immigra- 
tion Department. They must sign an agree- 
ment to this effect before leaving England. 
Application should be made to the South 
African Expansion Committee, 47, Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W. Such emigrants go out 
under the protection of a matron, and are 
received into a hostel at De Villiers Street, 
Johannesburg, which is under the control 
of the department. It is hoped to send par- 
ties of fifty girls every fortnight. 

In the Orange River Colony there is a fluc- 
tuating demand for good carpenters, masons, 
fitters, and painters, and for female servants, 
but the latter should not go alone. The cost 
of living is very high. Permits are necessary 
(see above). 

~~ 








APHORISMS 

Cherish your enemies. You may need them 
as an antidote to your friends. 

The man who ‘says he has never told a lie 
has just added another to the list. 

There is nothing perfect in this world—not 
even a perfect failure. 

The things you buy for “next to nothing ” 
are generally worth it. 

A truism is a truth so true that it makes 
you feel tired to hear it. 

How many of us good Christians cherish 
the secret hope that when we get to. Heaven 
we won't meet there some of the people we 
used to know on earth? 

A matrimonial paradox—Two become one, 
yet the population imcreases. 

New rendering—the classes and the asses. 

It often happens that tne richer a man be- 
comes the less he is worth. 

The greatest foe of liberty is not the tyrant, 
but the contented slave. 

Honour women, for only from honoured 
women can free men spring. 

What we know as history is mostly prejo- 
dice in a retrospective mood. 

The type of the miser for all time was the 
dying man who blew out the candle, saying 
he could see to die in the dark. 

ee PR EREA e e ~ ene 


Iv is very seldom that one finds a just ap- 
preciation of self stated with such simpilcity 
as, by a young man, who was giving an ac- 
count of his travels. “Yes, indeed, Miss 
Clara,” said he, “I have been in great perils, 
don’t you know. One time, on a railway 
train out..West, don’t you know, we were 
stopped by the train robbahs, don’t you know, 
and one fellow,’ a terrible brigand he was, you 
know; he put his pigtél to me head, and he 
said, * Your money or your brains!’ ‘and * 
me soul, Miss Clara, I 
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A Remarkable Letter 


THE LADY TYPIST AND BiLE BRayg 


The following letter, written by a 4 
lady typist to the proprietors of Chas. Trew 
Bile Beans, will interest many of our readers 
Tt shows hew effective Bile Beans are in cones 
of headache, dizziness, morning sickness, ang 

° ~- ’ 
general debility :— 
38, Moncrieff Street, 

? : Peckham, 8.5. 

Gentlemen,—-It gives me much pleasure to 
send you an account of the benetits I have 
derived from-Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 

Three years ago I was engaged as a lady 
clerk in the office of a city firm, and had 
be at my work by 8.30 every morning. This 
meant laving to catch an early train to the 
City in all weathers, sitting in a stuffy office all 
day, taking food irregularly, and reaching 
home again late every evening to such com. 
forts as one can get in lodgings. 

One morning I awoke with a violent head. 
ache, a thing almost unknown to me previ- 
ously, but I found it had come to stay! For 
the next three months it scarcely ‘ceased! 
Then there came a nasty sickness in the mom 
ing, followed by dizziness, and, occasionally, 
tainting during the day.” I attended the 
Woman’s Hospital for months, after havi 
advice from three doctors. Yet, though at 
first I benefited vy the treatment, I soon went 
from bad to worse again. My friends told me 
I looked like death, and I think I gave up al} 
hope, for [ was almost a skeleton, and the pain 
in % side, due, no doubt, to liver complaint, 
was like knives going through me ! 

After trying everything I could get, and 
doctor’s ‘medicine and hospital treatment so 
long, with so poor result, I adopted a friend's 
advice—gave up ae élse, and tried 
what Bile Beans could do for me. 

They did wonders! Before the third box 
was finished I was like a new woman. In two 
months taey cured me, whereas doctors had 
tailed to do so in. two years. I am writin 
this letter almost a year after my cure, an 
during that time I have had no recurrence of 
my old symptoms. ‘So there is no question as 
to the permanency of my cure. 

' Yours truly, ‘ 
(Signed) A, Camrszt.” 

The same Bile Beans as did so much for 
Miss Campbell may be applied to your case. 
They are obtainable from all chemists at 
1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. Many people are 
of the opinion that Bile Beans are an ordinay 
medicine, They are not. They are the pro- 
duct. of the latest scientific research, and have 
been obtainable only ‘within the last iew 
years, They do not merely purge and give 
temporary relief, like the old-fashioned 
remedies of forty or fifty years ago. They act 
directly on the liver. and digestive organs, 
strengthening and stimulating them to do 
their. own work, so that further medicine- 
taling becomes unnecessary. ‘They are purely 
vegetable. They contain no bariafal drag, 
and they are the finest family medicine o»- 
tainable. 

eel 


“AS ONE WHOM HIS MOTHER HATH 
COMFORTED ” 
Dear, my mother, I'm alone, 
No one heeds my cry or moan; 
Doth God know that thon art dead! 
Could not I thave died instead? 
Sweet, child, Lhear thy cry; 
God willed not that thou should’st die; 
But thy moans disturb my rest — 
I will tush them on my breast. 
Round him twined caressing ams, 
Safe he dwelt, secure:drom harms ; 
Lony the years he wandered through, 
But her love alone he knew. i 
strangers touched itis head— 
“ Life is strong, biib mind is deod. 
But eee smiled and suid, 
BY" tits smother comforted.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL.—(Comtinued). 


@UDITH read the letter to the end, 
then crushed it deliberately in her 
hand, feeling no anger, only a 

4 sort of won 

J fate as it was then. 

Notwithstanding the kindly feeling therein 
xpressed, nothing had caused her such keen 
“pein since Winifred’s death 
qeant offer of help. So clearly was it shown 


dj, and only attempted to stand by her 
gill from a sense of loyalty—a feeling that, 


toring loved once, he could not desert ber in | she bad not feared the malice of any man, | 


this dire necessity. 


She tried to reason on the subject calmly, | j,y. recognised her then, nor realised that the 


fo plead on his behalf, that he was no longer 
young, and had learnt to distrust first im- 
pressions and outward pearances, having 
probably been often deceived by them, and 
“4 taught, by bitter experience, that the 
sil is a more likely solution of any problem 
than the good. 

Aman at his period of life—so she had read 
nd been told—was more likely to think the 
worst of women than the best. 

His first illusions, the dreams of boyhood, 
fding gradually or dispelled by some sharp 
shock, his mind would naturally incline to 
the other extreme, and this stage would pro- 
hibly last longer than the first, there being 
# much to strengthen him in his unbelief in 
the society in which at present he was thrown. 

By-and-by it would be different again. He 
would marry a nice wife or gain some sweet, 
pre-minded woman as his friend, in‘either of 
which cases he would revert to his first 
opinions. The strong bias of a good man al- 
a ad to believe every woman better than 

self. : 

So she told herself, trying to soothe her 
tirong excitement, but without any very great 
success. 

The.more she considered the matter the 
hercer became her resentment against the 
wthor of all this mischief—the man who, 
essing to love her, had worked her all 
harm, with the intention of driving her 
‘fo extremities, so that she might not be able 
h reject his suit. 

Hitherto she had contented herself with 
hmaining on the. defensive, meeting his re- 
pated attacks with a quiet, if scornful, de- 
lance. Now, for the first tune, she began to 
tink of reprisals, of fighting for her own 
ske, for her own good name as well as her 
fiher's, and of the fortune of which he had 
ben robbed. 

To do this she must carry the war into the 
‘fmy’s country, and though realising her 
on powerlessness, standing as she did alone, 
vith the hand of every man against her, she 
}tt remained determined and undaunted. 

Plenty of spirit she had always possessed ; 
Thad only required rousing, having been 
ny ior the time by the string of mis- 

Nes —— = beset _ ther ; t Lea- 
tag's letter iven her the uired 
Simulas, and for this she was aenatel, 
thong it did violence to her pride to answer 
’ itin a friendly spirit, as she ultimately deter- 
mined to do, in pursuance of her plans. 
_ Get note was very brief and to the purpose. 

* Dear Colonel Lea-Creagh,—Many thanks 
iw your kind offer, of which 1 am glad to avail 
ried I, too, have reason to Stare that 

“adh was @ planned thing, and that 
“ee the actual thief was the ayah who used 
Walt on Miss Sherstone and on me, the 
m mover in the, matter was Mr. Johnson. 
Fou Cam at it was so, I shall be very 


Matefu! j : Z 
OF hs  “ Jovrra Horr.” 
F aly ‘mony she took no 
a . she * it then, sho 
. ‘fact that he had 


as this well- | 


ss disgust with her | 


} and even then withdrawn from the contest. 
| But though he thought of her often he never | 
thought of her so. 


jo her that the writer had believed all he had | for help, he her saviour, all others 


| tailed 


ie pale 
i er first step was to draw out a statement 





| 





thought her capable of all those acts of which 
she had been accused. Whenever she thought 
of it she clenched her small white hands; and 
had Johnson seen her compressed lips, the | 
orainous glitter in her blue eyes as she folded 
and despatched her letter, he would, perhaps, 
have ackthowritignd her a formidable enemy, 


Always it bis visions he 
her crushed and hopeless, clinging to him 
having 
her in her need, 

Though the had seen her at her proudest, | 
when self-reliance was natural to her, and | 


aw 





nor envy of her own sex, he would scarcely 
woman he had known—soft and womanly | 
always, in spite of her splendid physique, and | 
a dignity that was inate—was one and the | 
same with this other, who, with the mien of | 
an offended goddess, stood erect, alone, breath- | 
ing vows of vengeance, resolute to succeed in 
her enterprise, though in so doing she | 
trampled every feminine tradition, all gentle- | 
ness and delicacy of feeling under foot. Lt | 
was he who had made her desperate He | 
must, she said to herself, looking very white, 

very determined, and terribly stern as she 

said it, be prepared to reap the consequences | 
of his own acts. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. a 

It was a very different Judith who took | 
her seat at the breakfast-table next. morning. | 
it had been her custom lately to take her 
meals in her own room, and so avoid the 
unpleasantness with which she. would. other- 
wise have been subjected, and as she came in 
Mrs. Scott-Courtney drew herself up frigidly, 
and the civilian’s young and not very wise 
wife blushed crimson as if she shad herself 
been detected in an impropriety, while the 
young men who were present exchanged 
glances and seemed inclined to laugh. 

Judith, no longer a girl over-weighted. by a 
cruel, because unmerited, burden of shame, but 
a% woman, resolute to resist. her destiny and 
shape it to her own ends, remained quite cool 
and unembarrassed, only a hard look in. her 
eyes betraying she had noticed and resented 
her reception. . 

She bore herself so bravely and with such 
quiet dignity that the women, who both 
watched her narrowly, beginning to doubt if 
they had been wise to condemn her outright, 
were visibly impressed ; and when she left the 
tabie Mrs. Scott-Courtney made room for her 
with a half bow. 

Though the victory was a slight one, yet it 
was accepted as a good omen, and Judith 
started her self-imposed labours with new 


on pape , in which all her reasons were given 
for believing Johnson to be an alias for Michael 
Straughan, the absconding clerk, amd, again, 
for . Collett, a criminal on a larger and 
more ambitious scale; and this she did in a 
most business-like fashion 
In the meantime she had written to the Com- 
missioner for the pen-and-ink likeness she had. 
given into his charge, and his reply was a 
serious check to the game she meant to play. 
“Sir Julius Sherston much regrets,” he 
wrote, “that the sketch to which Miss Holt 
refers in her note has been either mislaid or 
lost. Should it be subsequently found, Sir 
Julius Sherston will lose no time in forward+ 
ing it to Miss Holt’s address.” 
tis however, instead of daunting her, 
proved a spur to her courage, rendering her 
the more determined to win, in spite of the 
heavy odds against her. 
Woman’s wit could avail her little here; all 
delicate weapons, such as it would be natural 


| sich @ solid resistance ; 
f = to gain the end she had m view. 





shé should use, would be foiled at once by a 
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! 
| dogged effrontery they could scarcely hope to 
| pierce, 


force was required to stomm 


not unaided could she 


Some heavier 


f she could only learn the name oi some 
respectable solicitor, she might put the case 
in his hands and depend upon his wider ex- 
perience. J 

Consulting Mrs. Long on the subject she 
was informed by her, that Mr. De Sonza was 
well thought of as a young pleader of some 


| influence (a pleader, she explained, being the 


Anglo-Indian equivalent for a lawyer), and, 
moreover, as he had still his way to make in 
his profession hé might be willing to under 


| take her case on the understanding he should. 


pay himself out of the damages he gained. 

This reminded Judith how terribly she was 
hampered by the want of money, and the pro- 
position seemed such an easy method of solving 
the difficulty, that she decided at once to do as 
advised, 

Determined also to lose no time, she at once 
put on her hat and walked over to the office, 
where she was told she would certainly find 
the lawyer at that hour. 

It was not very far, but being the middle of 
the day the heat was intense, and the road so 
dusty and shadeless, that in the thick black 
gown she wore out of reverence to Winifred’s 
memory, Judith soon grew very exhausted, and 
was glad to reach her destination, 

By a Bengalee baboo of pompous, if not very 
cleanly, appearance, she was ushered into Mr. 


| De Sonza’s presence, amd was rather aghast 


to find the subordinate nob much darker im 
complexion thau his superior. 

She had been long enowgh in the country to 
understand the different grades of colour, and 
to unhesitatingly put down the slight tall mam 
who rose to meet her as being at least twelve 
annas in the rupee—to borrow an expression 
she had once heard used by Mrs. Trevor, whose 
horror of such people was intense and char- 
acteristic ! 

It was, however, too late to retreat, and, 
with a little grave bow, she accepted the chair 
he offered, and told him on what understand- 
ing she had come to him, and for what pur- 


wel am absolutely without money at present,” 
she admitted, frankly; “but if I can prove 
the identity of the man whe robbed my father 
you should not regret having helped me. 

“You have been rightly informed so far,” 
he answered her. “I cave on several oocasions 
undertaken cases where payment was depen- 
dent on my success; but, needless to say, tT 
have only agreed to these terms when I 
thought the chances of victory reduced to 
something like a certainty.” ; 

Judith remained silent, a little disconcerted 
by the businesslike air with which he regarded 
the situation. 

All women, and particularly those to whom 
nature has given some special grace of face or 
form, or what is perhaps more ardently to be 
desired, of manner, are in @ measure in lined 
to take somewhat for granted the services men 
are indeed generally very glad to render. And 
Judith, being one of those who without an 
effort charmed, may be forgiven if she had 
fallen unconsciously into what she was quick 
enough to see was in this instance a mistake. 

The man to whom she had applied was per- 
haps the last one in the world who would be 
weak enough to engage on a labour of 
chivalry. 

“May I ask to whom I have the honour of 
speaking?” he questioned, politely, but with 
intense curiosity in his ee. 

“My name is Miss Holt,” 

She’ was a little startled to see how at her 
words the expfession of his face altered in a 
moment. 

His full brown eyes—which, after the 
manner of even semi-Oriental orbs, 
to swim - 
admiringly, but the diffidence had 
been noticeable in his manner diss 


though by magic. bil Rie 


in moisture—rested on her still 


a 5 wee 3 
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Though the circle in which the Commis- 
sioner moved was not the one in which he 
himself was best known, he had not failed to 
hear the scandal connected with the dismissal 
of their pretty governess, nor was he by any 
means averse to hearing the other side of the 
story. 

He drew his chair a shade closer, and 
asked her, with rather a jaunty air: — 

“How he could oblige Miss Holt?” 

Understanding perfectly the reason of the 
change in his demeanour, Judith felt that she 
could not afford to resent it, and with 
heightened colour told him, in the fewest 
possible words, the facts of the matter, hand- 
ing him, in conclusion, the paper on which 
she had written it all out plainly, lest she 
should have forgotten to demonstrate any 
important point. 

His |p Sypanneraa instincts fully aroused, he 
studied it intently, his face growing graver as 
he proceeded, pausing every now ana then in 
his perusal to have a sentence explained, 
while Judith watched him anxiously. 

“Well, what is your opinion?” she asked, 
as at Jast he laid the document on the table 
beside him, not relinquishing his hold upon it, 
though evidently having grasped all that it 
contained. 


“You must let me reserve that until you | 


have answered a few questions. Now, to keep 
to one subject at a time, choosing that with 
which you are naturally most concerned, tell 
me-—How long is it since Mr. Collett’ made 
off with your father’s property and papers?” 

“ About ten months ago.” 

“And when did you meet him again?” 

“Directly after my arrival here—three or 
four months later.” 

“TI suppose I may infer that detectives had 
been at once put upon his track? How was 
it that you were more successful than they ? 
Had they no idea of his whereabouts? ” 

“My father wrote that they had traced 
him to India, but no further.” 

“Ah!” with a deep-drawn breath, as though 
of intelligence. “And was it after this in- 
formation or before it that you recognised, or 
thought you recognised, the runaway in Mr. 
Johnson?” r 

“It was afterwards,” she confessed a little 
reluctantly, seeing the drift of his remarks. 

_ “Then IT must presume he had disguised 
himself very completely to have elude your 
suspicions so long ?” 

“T don’t know. TI never saw him in Eng- 
land; but I believe his hair used to be grey.” 
' Rips a = him?” he repeated after 
ier, blankly. “Then, my ; t lady 
ee on earth-———” Yee oe 

_ It was his voice I knew again, an e s- 
bion I heard him use as he paned wt p> pl 
med oe one day, I being out of sight at 

_ ‘And it was after your father's informa- 
tuon, not before, that you recognised his voice 
as the same you had heard once?” 

“Yes,” she assented again, shamefacedly. 

“ And you have no photograph of him?” 

“TI had a sketch sent to me of Mr. Collett 
oe ad resembled Mr. Johnson in every 

etail.”” 

“And vou have brought that with you?” 
leaning forward eagerly, as he began to con 
sider that there might be something in her 
story. 

‘It is lost, or rather I gave it into Sir 
Julius Sherston’s keeping, and he says that he 
has lost. it.” : 

“A statement that you apparently do not 
believe. May I ask what motive you think he 
might have im suppressing it?” 

“He has a motive, but what it is I do not 
exactly know, only that it must, be connected 
with the time when Mr. Johnson, a clerk, then 
in his office, was known as Michael Straughan. 
He must sess some strong hold upon him, 
or surely he would never for an instant have 
countenanced an engagement between his 
daughter and a former subordinate.” 

The pleader’s eyes gleamed, an? he passed 


his hand rapidly across his mouth to conceal 
the satisfaction a felt. 

There is no doubt that men often take delight 
iny the misfortunes of a friend, and if so, how 
much more in the threatened disgrace of any- 
one who has always held aloof, disdaining even 
to dislike those they would regard it too much 
condescension to notice? 

Again and again Mr. de Sonza had attempted 
to cross the social gulf that divided him from 
the Commissioner, and had only been met by 
a coolness that arose as much from indiffer- 
ence as scorn of his pretensions. 

Once he had even managed? to gain an intro- 
duction to Lady Sherston, and on the strength 
of this had called; but no notice was’ taken 
of his visit, and when subsequently he en- 
countered her in the street, she looked either 
above or beyond, certainly not_at him. Now 
| it seemed a chance had come to repay the in- 
sults which had rankled more than any absolute 
injury, it was with ill-suppresved eagerness 
in his tones that he asked quickly, “ And you 
| have proofs of what you say? ‘These are not 

mere surmises?” 

“It is all quite true. Two or three know 
| him to be the same man.”—She stopped short, 
remembering that not one of those would testify 
to what they knew. 

Colonel Lea-Creagh had always been honestly 
doubtful on the subject ; Mrs. Trevor had flatly 
denied any knowledge if she had had any; 
while Gerald Sherston had vowed by Wini- 
fred’s. grave that he would not interfere again 
ove way or the other. 

Certainly it was not likely that the Com 





missioner himself would speak. ‘ 
“Well?” ejaculated the -pleader, impa- 
tiently. 


“Tt is no good. Not one of them will say 
what they know!” she returned, hopelessly. 

“Then, my dear madam, your case has not a 
leg to stand on. “It was ridiculous coming to 
me with a tale so unsupported. You are pro- 
bably yourself mistaken?” 

“Mistaken! Why, he admitted it all to me 
himself!” with smothered indignation. ee 

“When alone with you, of course?” satiri- 
cally. 

Her silence showed that he had guessed 
rightly, and after watching her downcast face 
for a oe moments with no sympathy, yet still 
most fervent admiration in his gaze, he went 
on with deliberate emphasis : 

“You must be aware that such a confession, 
unattested by any witnesses, resting ‘entirely 
on your own word, must be perfectly valueless 
from a legal point of view ; for all that you 
affirm you do not possess one vectige of proof. 
There is nothing to show that the whole thing 
might not be a fabrification, or we will say 
an hallucination, an invention of your own 
brain!” 

“TI must apologise for trespassing on your 
time!” said Judith, stiffly, and rose front her 
seat, 

But he stopped her with a gesture. 

“Pardon me if, in endeavouring to prove to 
you beyond a doubt that any action in this 
matter would be useless, I have spoken too 
plainly. I did not mean to offend you, only 
to make clear what impression your story 
might make on the minds of most people who 
heard it!” 

“It does not matter!” said Judith, drearily. 

“One moment. In saying this 1 do not by 
any means wish to infer that I can be of no 
use to you at all; on the contrary, I think, 
with my help, you might become the mistress 
of a considerable sum of money.” 

“Hush-money I suppose you mean? It is 
scarcely likely, however, if my story is so 
utterly unworthy of credit, that they would 
pay me to keep silent, nor would I accept such 
@ compromise for an instant!” 

“JI see you don't auite follow me. A little 
patience, and I will explain. I am not unac- 
quainted with the circumstances of your de- 
parture from Sir Julins GSherston’s roof. I 
have myself heard the scandals circulated, 
and believe they could easily be traced to 
Lady Sherston, and put down to personal 












—— 
malice. I am confident that. if thers were 
witnesses to that meeting with Mr, Join. os 
nor any actual proof of an understanding . 
tween yourself and old Sir Julius, yoy might 
easily obtain @ verdict in an action {op lin 
and heavy damages besides.” 

Judith’s eyes, which at first wers all ably, 
with scorn, became fixed in an expression of 
horror as she realised. the extent of his 
effrontery. Even ther limbs seemed to becom, 
lifeless, and it was with difficulty she reached 
the door, giving Mr. de Sonza time to remark 
as he opened it,— 

“Remember, I am not saying that I believe 
all the stories I have heard against you. Every 
man has a right to be considered innocon 
till he has been proved guilty ; and much mor 
@ woman, when she is youmg and beautify! 
like yourself. Think it over, and come to me 
again, if you entertain my suggestion.” 

The ‘hand which ‘he had dared, in quasi. 
paternal fashion, ‘to lay upon her shoulder 
was shaken off so violently as almost to ups 
his balance: and, breathless in her anger, 
Judith confronted him in an attitude abso 
lutely magnificent in ite dignity and grace. 

“How dare you, sir, interfere in my private 
concerns? How dare you propose such a thing 
to me?” she exclaimed, and then, from th 
very greatness of her wrath, could say no 
more. 

He, too, was white with rage, more at the 
contempt expressed in her manner than in her 
words. His face assumed a diabolical look a 
he bent forward that his answer might carry 
further, and follow her as she went. 

“ No concerns of yours are very private, and 
I might have dared more where others have 
dared so much.” 

It was with this eentence ringing in her ean 
that Judith found herself im the road again, 
staggering along under a hot sun without an 
umbrella, the dust, raised by some passing 
bullock carts, enveloping her like a cloud. 

She called out to them to move a little on 
one side, but the drivers only made a pretence 
of acceding to her request, and soon relin- 
quished even that; and presently, almost 
blinded, Judith took to her heels and ra, 
distancing the long line of them at last, but 
quite exhausted, and trembling all over when 
she reached the hotel. 

When she entered ther own room it was a 
shock to find another trial to be met. Some 
one got up quickly from a chair near te 
window, and came forward to meet her. 

It was Mr. Johnson ; and for a moment she 
faced him speechless, while he, too, was mute, 
surveying ‘her with a rather critical expression. 

Standing so at the darkest end of the room. 
in her black garments, and with that dead 

vallor that is sometimes caused by intense 
Feat, she looked almost plain; so weary was 
she, and so sad, : 

For a moment, the man who had never i- 
dulged his feelings, never allowed any sentl- 
ment to interfere with the one great desire of 
his dife—social wsuccess—wondered whether 
she was worth the sacrifice hé proposed tp 
make for her sake; whether he might not one 
day regret that he had given up ambition 
and not even gained love instead. ? 

Was she so very lovely? he asked himseli, 
and almost as though in answer to his uo 
spoken question, she moved past him into the 
embrasure of the window, where he had been 
waiting for her for the last half-hour. 

There the sunshine streamed down up 
her head, bringing out all the rich tints © 
her soft, dark hair, showing up the brilliancs 
of ‘her bright blue eyes ; and, no longer es: 
tating, he went close up beside her, 

“JT have been waiting for you neary ™ 
hour.” he began, almost savagely. P 

“Why did you come?” divesting hese 
quietly of her hat, and drawing off her Liga 

“ Because I could not stay away. 1 a® wn 
with love for you. I camnot live withou 
you.” 


plainly implied that the matter of his 
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— 
wpremely indifferent. She would not even 
duga to speak ‘ 

“T have come again to-day,” he went on. 
*to ask you to reconsider your decision. Give 
up this unequal struggle, for unequal it must 
sways De, Since poveriy and beauty are two 
post dangerous ingredients in a woman’s 
composition. Beauty cannot be hedged round 
xith too many thorns, and you are quite 
defence eless.” 

*] have my father!” 

‘Pshaw! He has not even answered your 
qiegram, urgently as it was worded. He has 
aot the power to iy $y if he would. Life 
ately has been very hard for him to live. I 
iave heard from a private source thafhe has 
jven at times in actual want.” 

“You know all this. You can tell me so 
with no more feeling or remorse than if you 
were not responsibié for all his misery and 
mine | 
He put her indignation airily aside, declin- 
ing to discuss the question she had raised. 

“TJ know, too, that you have been to seek 
egal advice, legal aid, to-day, and have utter! 
filed in obtaining any satisfaction. No; 
have not been invoking any unseen powers— 
there has been no magic in the matter. 
Simply Mrs. Long informed me where you had 
gone, and your dace as you came in betrayed 
with what result.” 

“T do not 
quickly. 

“It was only to be foreseen. Success is 
impossible. Even though you will not acknow- 
ledge yourself beateh, you must admit the 
truth in your heart. Only by becoming my 
wife dan you reinstate yourself in public 
cpinion !” 

looking out of the window, she turned to 
‘mst on him @ glance of utter disdain over 
ler shoulder as she answered quietly -— 

“I should have thought my last answer to 
tht question was sufficiently explicit!” 

“You need not despise an offer it required 
some generosity to make. Have any of your 
«her admirers come forward?” he asked, 
taantingly. 

An hapatient tapping of her foot on the 
gound showed that the remark had been 
‘ard—had left its sting. 

“The story of our innocent embrace has in- 
vreased so seriously in going its rounds that 
you would scarcely recognise it. " I am not 
surprised that others hold aloof. Believe me, 
itis your best chance to become my wife !”’ 

“Iwill never marry you!” she said, con- 
vincingly, so much so that his air of self- 
confidence and security vanished, and in its 
stead came a look of desperation, as he con- 
wlsively grasped her wrist. 

“You de not mean that. You cannot mean 
*, You must marry me. What else can you 
to” he ejaculated, savagely. 

“I will never ma: ou!” she said again, 
and faced him boldly. " A =F 

“Judith, think amoment. I am a bad man, 
| know, bad all through, but I love you with 
ty whole soul, and to you I will be all that 
you could desire!” 

Quietly but firmly she released herself and 
turned to go. 

“You shall not leave me so!” he whispered, 
bowsely. “You shall not, I say! Judith!” 

But she was already gone, the skirt of her 
svn was whisked sharply through the door 
% it closed behind her. He was left alone to 
Meditate over the futility of all scheming 

_ Where women were concerned, since they can 
Tver be depended on in any crisis, and it is 
| ete impossible'to anticipate their actions. 
What he had done might have been left 
pam for all the success he had obtained. 
ware him very little satisfaction to remem- 
The had acted ly in self-defence, since 


despair!” she 


interpolated, 


vHAPTER XXXV. 

It was like a breath of fresh air, a gleam of 
blessed sunshine, after travelling through a 
dark and gloomy tunnel, when the next after- 
noon, as Judith was sitting alone in her room, 
depressed with a night and morning of in- 
tense distress, and hopeless almost to despair, 
Mrs. Trevor was ushered in, trim and smiling 
in. the prettiest of cotton costumes, and a 
broad white bat that shaded her face, but 
could not quite hide the traces of violet pow- 
der, or some less innocuous preparation. 
Judith met her with outstretched hands, 
and eyes aglow with pleasure. 





she cried, gratefully. 

Mrs. Trevor stood on tip-toe to administer 
@ bird-like salute. 

“My dear, I'd far rather you abused my 
head off than prajsed me when I don’t deserve 


“This is good of you to come and see me,” 


“Ish! That's all nonsense! I am going 
up to Simla next week, and mean to take you 
with me; and you are going to make a tre- 
mendous sensation, and marry a member of 
council, and live happy ever after. Now, don’t 
look so obstinate, child; I will take no refusal 
Why should I not lave a companion as well 
as anybody else?” 

“You are the dearest, kindest woman in 
the world! but _ 

“ Also the least vain. It is not everybody, 
Miss Judith, would care to play second fiddle 
to a professional beauty like yourself!” wita 
& merry laugh. 

Her hand was taken and caressed affection- 
ately. 

“You may make light of it if you please, 
but I know all the kindness it implies, and 
love you dearly for it, and thank you! I have 
telegraphed home, and when I get an answer I 








it. I ought to have come to you long ago.” 

“You have come now, gd I am very giad.” 

“Even now,” she winged penitently, “I 
have not come entirely of my own accord. It 
was suggested to me by someone else.” 

“By whom?” asked Judith. 

“Tt was Sir Julius who told me that you 
were alone, and, he thought, in need of help. 
but before that I had been thinking of you, 
wondering what you were doing, and meaning 
every day to go and see. Now I am here I 
feel a perfect brute not to have been before.” 

“Don't mind; if you knew how nice it is 
to see one friendly face at last.” 

“T am not the only one who has been, 
surely?” 

A sad little nod of the head was the sole 
reply, Judith’s heart being too full then for 


speech. 

Pll the courage which had borne her through 
so many trying scenes evaporated at this first 
touch of pathy, and presently she found 
herself sobbin like a child in Mrs. Trevor's 
arms, that lady crying too with a noble dis 
regard of the havoc she was. making of her 
careful get-up. 

“Do you mean to say that wretch St. 
Quentin even never came?” she managed » 
ask by-and-bye. 

And. then when she received a faint Genial 
she burst into quite a storm of invectives 

ainst him. 

“She had always known him to be a shal- 
low, empty-headed fop, caring for no one but 
himself, as weak as water, and fickle, too, 
never knowing his own mind for an hour to- 
gether. Handsome he was, of course, but in 
a womanish way that she considered worse 
than actual plainness, and with no character 
in his face, no heart in his expression. Eve 
since she had come to years of discretion she 
had distrusted ‘men with absolutely regular 
features,” she concluded, “ahd now she knew 
how right she had been——” 

Judith was forced to smile at the peroration. 
and observed a little tearfully that she had 
not expected him to come, that she had sent 
him away of her own free will long ago. 

“Then, my dear, he ought to have come 
back, and tried his luck again when you were 
in trouble. I have no patience with such fair- 
weather lovers; and he is despicable in ‘Le 
extreme. He is tied to Mrs. Hare’s apron- 
strings again, more securely than before, and 
she leads him about in triumph; and I dare- 
say makes much of him to prevent him ever 
wishing to go back to you. Lady Shenston 
and she have been spreading all sorts of 
reports.” 

“TI know,” said Judith, with quivering lips. 

“But I never believed them’ At least,” 
ehe corrected herself, candidly, for it was a 
vague jealously caused by what she had heard 
about Sir Julius that had really prevented her 
coming before—‘I never for a moment 
credited that you had been spooning that 
horrid T. G.; trying to get him away from 
Winifred, as they said. It was too unlikely. 
You, who might marry anyone!” 





the only stakes he had eared to win were lost, 
‘© lost beyond all hope. ; 





“And will marry no one!” sighing. 


ence table ls lialan apn islet dail 5 shirley pial dO semi 


will let you know what my plans must be. In 
the meantime——-” 
“In the meantime you are coming home 


with me. Your room is ready, and I have 
ordered the cosiest little dinner for two. All 


| sweets and tasties! You can’t resist that, 
can you? 
Judith ‘hesitated, and coloured painfully 


when at last she answered, in a low voice,— 

“T am not sure that they will let me leave 
here. You see, I owe some money, and until 
I get a remittance from England, they ‘may 
consider me in pawn.” r 

(To be concluded next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2076. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents.) 








THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR 

Fresh air never killed anyone. On the con- 
trary, it has preserved the lives of many, an¢ 
given to thousands renewed health, and even 
those who suffer from any weakness of the 
throat and chest are now ordered to live as 
much as possible in the open air, and to keep 
their rooms well ventilated. The windows of 
sitting-rooms should be thrown wide open the 
first thing in the morning; not merely opened 
at the bottom, but at the top also, xo as to 
allow the fresh air to circulate freely through 
the room, and clear and freshen up every nook 
and corner. It is also a good and healthy 
plan, when the blinds are pulled down and the 
curtains drawn of an evening, to leave, at any 
rate, one of the windows open at the top. Te 
need not be left wide open, but just enough to 
keep the room fresh. ‘The window need not be 
left open all night, for in some localities this 
would not be safe, but it does not give much 
trouble to close and bolt a window before put- 
ting out the lights. Inmportant as fresh air is 
in the sitting-rooms during the day and in the 
evening, it is just as important in the bedroom, 
not only in the daytime, but also at hight, 
when the door has to be kept shut for several 
hours at a stretch. When there is an open 
fireplace, which is the healthiest kind to have, 
the occupant should occasionally make eure 
that the register of the chimney is properly 
_ It is a wise precaution to light a fire in 
the bedroom now and again, so as to be certain 
that it draws properly, and that there is no 
obstruction in the chimney itself, for there is 
nothing so tiresome in a case of illness, etc., 
when a fire has to be lighted—perhaps in a 
great hurry—to find it will not draw, or 
worse still, to have the room filled with smoke 
In the matter of stuffy bedrooms servants are 
the greatest offenders, for they seem to havea 
perfect dread of fresh air, to judge from the 
atmosphere to be encountered in their sleeping 
apartments and the indifference they display to 
its closeness; indeed, all the poorer classes, 
though of course there are exceptions, really 
seem to prefer a close, stuffy atmosphere to 
fresh air. 








LANGUAGE fails to paint a woman as the eyes 
of a lover see her. Pearl rouge is more apt 
to hit the charmer. 
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TONY’S BUTTONS. 
came upon « handful of Tony's buttons. 1 
eall them Tony’s buttons, for they are relics 
of past overalls and little pants long since 
wern out or Jaid aside that Tony used to 
wear, 


Reverently I picked them out. from the 


collection in the box, and, holding them in 
my hand, looked long and earnestly at those 
simple reminders of my little curly-headed 
bo 


y. 
Wearly every button was pulled out with 
& piece of the garment from which it came 
sewed fast to it. Well I remember how an- 
noyed I often felt with Tony because his 
buttons were always coming off, 

One overa!! in particulary I recall—-a dark 
blue, with white figures. Several buttons in 
my hand brought vividly to my mind the 
last time Tony wore that garment. 

The image of my pretty little boy came 


back to me as I looked at those well-worn | 
eyes | 


buttons—his bright, animated face; 
sparkling in anticipation of the fan he would 
have at the party he was going to attend; 
his long, beautiful curls floating around as 
sweet a face as God ever gave a child; the 
little blue pants and overall, broad collar, 
finished at the neck with a blue and white tie. 
Surely Tony was sweet that day! 

As I kissed him good-bye, I said (what 
made me do so ?)— 

“Now, Tony, don’t pull off your buttons.” 

“No, mamma, and he was gone, 

He didn’t mean to.. I knew it then, I know 
it better now, but the unreliable buttons came 
off in spite of boyish resolutions, and at night 
Tony came home looking quite demoralised. 
I did uot.scold him. I am glad I didn’t. | 
only said— 

“Naughty boy, your buttons are gone.” 

“No, mamma, I have got them all.” 

And out from the little pocket came the 
tebellious buttons, with unfortunate white 
figures hanging to them in doleful tatters. 

I sighed as 1 looked at the wreck, and 
Tony said— 

“ Mamma, I can’t help it; they will come 
off.. But some day I’ll grow big, and sha’n’t 
wear overalls. Then you won't have to sew 
on the buttons. Won't that be nice?” 

Nice! Oh, Tony, Tony, if you could only 
eome back and pull off the buttons once 
more! I would not ask for greater happiness. 

Motkers, don’t scold the little fellows be- 
cause they get the buttons off and bits of 
garment with them. At best the time is 
short that you will have the privilege of 
sewing them on, for our little beys soon grow 
ap and go away us, then someone be- 
Sides mamma has the buttons to sew on. 

And some--ah! some only use the buttons 
a few years. Then the Father who gave 
their sweet faces to us for a little time takes 
them back again, and we—we only wait, hop- 
ing some day to see them once more. 


seeaeathntogeention tl 








Oye or Natore’s Joxts.—A ‘species of 
Australian fern, which grows in the shape of 
the. horn and antlers of deer and stag, has 
been aptly described as “one .of Nature's 
jokes.” The cause of this extraordinary re- 

roduction of a feature of animal life bas not 

een accounted for.. It is altogether baffling 
to ‘behold the thin green horns curving out 
of the tree trunk as realistically as if they 
were growmg from the head of a stag, or to 
see the branching and magnificent antlers of a 
Moose imitated even to the finest detail. This 
striking eccentricity is not by any means the 
only remarkable feature of fern growth The 
wonderful manner im which these plants are 
propagated hax challenged the admiration and 
ave, of students. Under a magnifying-glass, 
hundreds of the minute spores which perform 
the function of seeds look like only the smallest 
atom, and so imperceptibly ‘are they scattered 
from fern.to fern that. Shakespeare could think 
of no better synonym for love than “the secret 
of the fern seed,” which “ walks invisible.” 
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Looking over an old box, the other day, I 











Gems 


NEVER 
of others, but be cireful to amend and prevent 
your own. 


Harrtvess is a perfume which one cannot | 


shed over another without a few drops falling 
on one’s self, 

Everr day ds a leaf in Life. 
dawns it is a blank. Then are inscribed there- 
on our thoughts, words and actions. 


A sust man does justice to every man and | 
erything ; and then if he be also wise, he | 


ev 
knows there is a depth of mercy and com- 
passion due to the imfirmitics of man’s nature. 

Txe world is wnjust. in its judgments; so it 
is mm its —_ als. It speedily effaces the 
memory of the greatest services, and, when we 
can repeat them no more, we are neglected and 
thrown asi 


Ir you are anno 
remember it is n 
Close your mouth—shut your teeth together 
firmly, and it will save you many a useless 
and unavailing regret, and many a_ bitter 
enemy. 


Some people seem to think it manly and 
smart. to get in @ passion and rave like a 
maniac ; ‘but imstead of such a thing being 
manly and smart, it is childish and stupid. 
Whenever a man allows his temper to get the 
batter of ‘him, he is defeated—is the sport of 
unreason, of elements of destruction. 


THE policy of right-doing cannot-be doubted. 
Every intelligent man and women must see 


| that in nearly every instance it pays richly 





and fully for whatever labour and self-sacri- 
fice it may imvolve; and, im the few cases 
there may be where they cannot see this result, 
most of them have sufficient faith in the law 
to trust it. 


employ yourself to discern the faults | 


Wihen the day | 


or vexed at, people, just | 
e right time to speak. | 


oe oe 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PROVERRs 
Inspiration, perspiration, and desperation 

' are the rations which make achievement fat 
People who do not plan their future gener 
ally do not have any. 

It is a great dea! easier to be a ’ 
critic than to be even a passable perfalines 

It is a pretty illiterate man that does no 
have decided opinions on religion and politics, 

Present tragedy makes fine future comedy 
| Many persons who are hailed as budding 
| geniuses unfold into blooming fools. 
| Only fools make resolutions ; only wise men 

keep them. : 

“ Truth is stranger than fiction” with some 
pevsons should be rendered “ Trath is more of 
a stranger than. fiction.” 

Don’t cry over spilt milk—be giad it isn’t 
cream. 

You might as well aim high as long as you 
are shooting. ; 

Ignorance is a, og but bliss to those who 
are compelled to be its associates. 

A candied opinion is generally better than 
a candid one. 

Credit is a convenient garment, but it is 
liable to become a little too tight for free 
movement. 


ding 





UnvortunateLty Pracep.—The Rev. Mr. 
Spouter: “How did you like my sermon yes- 
terday? What did you think of my exordium 
and peroration, eh?” De Grumpe: “I 
thought they were too far apart.” 

Irish Puns.—Charles Lamb makes some 
famous puns. His mantle seems to have fal- 
len on his namesake, Mr. Charles Lamb Ken- 
| ney. This popular journalist was dining at 
' the house of a friend, and by chance swal- 

lowed a bit of cork with his wine, which gave 

him a severe coughing fit. “Take care, my 

friend,” said his next neighbour, with a very 

briliant attempt at a witticism, “that’s not 
| the way to Cork.” “No,” gasped the sufferer, 
| “it’s the way to kill Kenney.” 
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Bight Teplied, “He was a professjonal 


the utterance of an eminent judge: “ Mar- 


ilways breaks just as ihe is landing the ‘big- 
Sniffer : 
Asthing but “yam.’” 


cong noche ts 


Vat eas... Hinsand. 5. 
horrid nade the matter’? authoress : 





Si things have made me with a last year’s 
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Facetize 
* QoxstDEE the man that is always punctual— 
how much time he wastes in waiting for other 


| 


pit. 
; Wut the child receives free, what the 
gang man steals, and what the old mon bays 
~A kiss. 

Aur (at the football 
hey begin to play?” 

mit arrived yet.” 

Wes: “You nmust think all women are 
Bike.” Husband. “Ob, no, I don’t. I'd been 

tachelor if they were.” 

“You talk a great deal in your sleep, John,” 

ij Mr, Henpeck.. “It’s the only chance’ 

» said John, meekly. 

We always envy @ fat woman when we see 
te laughing. There seems to be so much of 
jer that is having a good time. 

“Para, what is am agnostic?” asked 
Yomny Cumso. “An agnostic, Johnny, is a 
nin who knows very little, and is not sure of 
that.” 

“Do you think those shoes are worth mend- 
ing!” “ Vell, yee, if I sole and heel tem and 
ja new uppers on tem. The strings are still 
got.” 


ounds): “ Why don’t 
liy ;. ‘The surgeons 


_ Ar an examination of students, one young 
tleman, being asked to describe Henry the 


A woman cannot be altogether unhappy 
‘yhen the woman she has invited to. supper 
uks her to write down her receipt for that 
cream pie. 


Mavp: “ Your dhaperon seems very 

vith you.” Mamie: “ Yes. T haven't left her 
ilone long enough this evening to give ‘her a 
chance to flirt.” , 


“War,” said a counsel to a pb on * are 


you so very pots your statement? Are 
‘yor afmid of felling am untruth?” Witness 
(promptly): “No, sir.” . 

A ounce lady ate half a wedding-cake, then 
tried to dream, of her future bh . Now 
dy pede: « rather die than marry the 

2 saw in that dream. 
ese aig is pe ara asked 

. Bilingsly. “He is ing pharmacy 
tow.” “Well, tie idea! ‘Who'd’ thought 
tt John would ever took to farming? ” 

Tre following play wpon words i¢ said to be | 


Tage is an institution imtended to keep women 
ot of mischief and get them into trouble.” 
“Mr dear Melanie,” said a young husband, 
*I must say that this puddmg tastes very 
td.” “All imagination,” said his wife; “it 
ty the codkery-book ‘that it tastes exeel- 


A WI8E young man: “Let's have a drink,” 
&ii Chappie, as the steamship left the pier. 

No,” returned Borrowton; “let us wait 
mii! we are outside I never drink behind 
the bar,” “ 

Suton: “T- wonder what. kind of line it is 
fut Budkins uses when he goes fishing. It 
gst fish you ever saw.” “Tk’'s 
a OrTeN wonder,” he said, as they stood in 

of a moonlit night, “ what my 
hst words will be.” And not a vestige of sar- 
“etic intent lurked in her mind as she an- 
Swered, “So do'I, George. +1 should so love 
tohear them,” s. 4 tues ‘ 

Hussaxp of 
faano: 4 


i ee ress: “My dear, you are 


picture, is _m_ the news- 
_takes“‘oné glance and 

Why, my dear, 
“ The 


“TaERE’s @ man in Baltimore who is the 
lucky possessor of Benjamin Franklin's watch.” 
“That's nothing. I iow @ man who has 
Adam’s apple.” 


GENTLEMAN, addressing a Sheffield audience 
of working men: “Friends, T am a self-made 
mon.” A voice from the audience: “ Ah, 
guv’nor, you'd ha’ done better to put the job 
out.” . 


“Yor should not be so sensitive. You do 
not find me walking around with a chip on 
my shoulder.” “‘Uhat’s so. I should call 
cack thing you carry on your shoulders a 
»lock.” 


“ Brownstone has cured his wife of ever- 
lasting talking.” “How, for goodness’ sake?” 
“He told her that she looked prettier with 
her movth closed, and now she can hardly be 
induced. to utter a syllable.” 


No matter-how strongly a man pretends 
that the doesn’t believe m ghosts, it may be 
doubted if he ever s by a churchyard at 
midnight without feding as if something were 
going to dutch him from behind. 

He: “I would like to. be at your side in 
the beautiful moonlight like this for ever.” 
She: “Well, George, you ‘can marry me.” 
He: “That's true; but, you see, it’s impos 
sible to make sure of always having the moon- 
light.” 

“Ma,” said a frightened little boy, “do you 
see that goat buttimg my shadow?” “Yes, 
Rockie, but that doesn’t hurt you.” “No, 
not now; but if he likes to butt my shadow 
as hard aa that, what do you think he'll do 
when he sees me?” 


Recentty @ letter of imtroduction was 

iby an actor to a manager, which de- 

scribed the presenter as an actor of much 

merit, and concluded: “He plays Vinginius, 

Richelien, Hamlet, Shylock, and billiards. He 
plays billiards the best.” 
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Gollotype Printing 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes, 


Host: “Just another wee drap ‘fore you 
go.” Guest: No, na, all tak na mair. Pm 
in a new lodgin’ and I'm no vera weel ac- 
quainted with the stairs.” 

Tourtst No. 1: “That Italian is a fine 
specimen of a man. See how he carries him- 
self.” ‘Tourist No. 2:>‘ Yes, and see how he 
lets his wife carry everything else.” 

Cuarrizg: “I think I shall—aw—noevah 
have to stwuggle for gweainess. Aw, 1 was 
born gweat, doncherknow?” Ornsty: “Good 
gracious, how you must have shrunk.” 

Tuer Werke Tatkinc Anovt Trees.—“ My 
favourite,” she said, “is the oak. It is @o 
noble, so magnificent in its strength. But 
what is your favourite?” “Yew,” he replied. 

Tue Exrecrric Suock{—Bride (throwing 
her arms abont his neck): “You are my 
prisoner for life.” Groom: “It's not im- 
prisomment for life, love; it’s capital punish- 
ment.” 

“Can’r you hurry a bit, Clara? We must 
catch the Sawyers and congratulate them om 
their marriage.” “‘There’s no use hurrying for 
that—it’s too late to congratulate them, any- 
how; they’ve been married a month.” 


Artist: “ Well, sir, what do you think of 
this—“Ajax Defying the Lightning’? Patron 
(something im the city): “Ah l—um—yes; 
not at all bad, not at alJ. But--er—don’t you 
think the—er—um—the arm’s a. little ont of 
the prospectus?” 





3 EARSLEYS Sar thet teremtan 
“| WIDOW WELCHS 
EI FEMALE PILLS, 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure ef Irregulari Anemia, 
and al} Fomale Complaints. have the approval! - 4 Medteali 
Profession. are of imitations. The only ine and ori 

are in White Paper Wreppers. Boxes, xs, 1K. and 2s, od., § we 
Chemists. 2s. 9d. — contains a eet its. Or by post 14 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. G. KE LEY, 27, Mowte 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. I 
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THE DIRECT 


-Photo-Engraving Co. 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 


Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Iilustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Prices and Specimens on Application, 
PFO eee eseee 


The filustrations in ‘“‘THE LONDON READER” are 
reproduced by the Company. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 





The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
veaders at any time. 

Ali letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication but as a 
yuarartee of good faith 





Tzp.—From Liverpool to New York is 5,016 
ailes. 

Grrsy.—The mother, brothers, and sisters 
would share equally. 

Laxniapy.--You may keep a lodger’s goods 
to cover rent, but you have no legal right to 
sell them. 


Laprsrrp.---The name “ Beaumont” is pro- 
nounced “ Boe-mnont,” with the long sound of 
“o,” as in “ hoe,” “doe,” ete. 

Trv.—You are not rg a written. dis- 
charge from the Volunteers. A discharge from 
the Army discharges you from everything. 


TourPentine.—People are not imprisoned for 
@ebt, but for contempt of court. Incarceration 
dvés not, therefore, wipe out indebtedness. 

Brrt.—No; the husband may not legally 
marry until he has got a divorce, which in the 
circumstances he could easily do. Apply to a 
lawyer. 

A: ¥..—All arrears of rent may be ‘recovered 
through the County Court. A landlord cannot 
distrain for rent after he has given up legal 
possession of the house. 

Constant Reaper.—With the exception of 
wertain fees to army and prison chaplains, it is 
substantially true to say that the Church re- 
eives no income from the State. 


Curwenr.—Every man who is a householder, 
no matter what his rent, is entitled to be put 
on the roll of voters, and to vote at both Par- 
liamentary and municipal elections. 


TroupLep Onr.—The person who ordered the 
goods is liable in payment to the person of 
~whom he ordered them, but he has his remedy 
ngainst the carrier who lost the goods in 
transit. 

Bos.—The penny stamp on a cheque 1s, of 
course, paid for by the drawer of the cheque ; 
the receipt stamp is paid for by the receiver of 
the money who gives the receipt. They are two 
different things altogether. 

Comepy.--I doubt if there is a market for 
#ongs anywhere. Most of the “ comics” write 
their own, but no doubt some would gladly 
‘be spared the labour, and you may perhaps 
each them by letters addressed to the care 
of managers of the different music halls. 


M. T.—The acorns which are not bitter are 
largely used as food in Spain, Algeria, and 
other Mediterranewn countries, and are pre- 
ferred to chestnuts. The Indians in California 
pound up acorns in a mortar and muke cakes 
‘and mush cut of the meal. The kind of acorns 
found in this country are, I presume, too 
bitter for use in the manner stated. 


L. T. W.—A house of correction for offenders 
jis commonly called in England a bridewell. 
The name is derived from the locality of the 
ancient London house of correction, which was 
use] for hospital purposes. It was founded 
by Edward VI. on the site of St. Bride’s Well 
in Blackfriars, a well-known object of pil- 
grimage in other days. 

F, F.—An -neurism is a soft, pulsating 
tumour, arising from the preternatura! dilation 
of ruptures of the coats of an artery. Any 
artery of the body is liable to it. The cure of 
aueurism is stated to consist in the obliteration 
of the diseased portion of the artery, by passing 
@ ligature around the sound portion of the 
vessel at some distance above the locality of 
the tumour. 





Kit.—lf you are a domestic servant you may 
claim a month's notice. f 


Rurvs.—Prince Rodolph of Austria com- 
mitted suicide on January 30, 1889. 


Donvo.—The party who benefited by your 
brother's effects is liable for his debts to the 
amount of the property which he left. 


OnE tn Trovste.—As the house was taken in 
your name, the landlord can comé down upon 
your goods. 


Birpie.—There is not now any civilised 
country where a criminal escaping from Great 
Britain will not be arrested and delivered up. 


Ipiz.—You can deal directly with the Agent- 
General for Queensland, Westminster Cham- 
bers, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Write to him, stating your desire. 


Marstm.—Yes; Mary Queen of Scots had 
several watches, two of which are said to 
have been shaped like skulls. Queen Eliza- 
beth, it is said, had twenty-four watches of 
different kinds. 


Hvueu.—You are too old for the Navy by 
fully fonr years; but your measurements are 
sufficient for the Fourth Dragoon Guards, the 
Fifth Lancers, or Sixth Dragoons (Inniskil- 
lings). Any recruiting sergeant can take you 
for these regiments, which are all distinctly 
Trish, and of good reputation. 


Lesiie.—-You mean does the Manchester 
Ship Canal go through the River Mersey? No, 
it actually reaches the estuary of the Mersey at 
Runcorn, but does not enter there, being con- 
tinued alongside the sea to Eastham, where 
it enters through locks; the latter are ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that Manchester 
stands sone sixty feet above sea level. 

Worriep Anniz.—When seized with cramp 
during the night endeavour, if possible, to rise 
and stamp round the room, or, failing re | 
to do so, have the stiffening limb well ru 5 
either with the open hand or with strong 
whisky or turpentine, swathing it in any flannel 
garment at hand when the pain begins te 
lessen. ‘To prevent attacks, bathe the limbs 
in hot water containing mustard immediately 
before lying down. If you are of full habit, 
rest a little oftener during the day than you 
have been doing hitherto. 


Darcy.—Philip Melancthon, who acted 
so prominent a part in the German Reforma- 
tion, and who was inferior only to Luther 
and Calvin among the reformers, was never 
ordained and never entered the pulpit. He 
often wrote sermons for others, and delivered 
in his house practical lectures, ‘which were 
taken down by some of his hearers and pub- 
lished as sermons. has been said, he was 
only a lay theologian, yet he wielded a power- 
ful influence. On April 9, 1860, the tricen- 
tennial anniversary of his death was cele- 
brated throughout Protestant Germany. He 
is described as of small stature and delicate 
frame. A new edition of his works was pub- 
lished in 1866. 

SLEEPLESS.—How to get to sleep is a 
matter of high importance to many persons 
besides yourself, ervous persons who are 
troubled with wakefulness and excitability 
usually have a strong tendency of blood to 
the brain, with cold extremities. The pres 
sure of blood on the brain keeps it in a 
stimulated or wakeful state, and the pulsa- 
tions in the head are often painful. Let such 
rise and chafe the body and extremities with 
a brush or towel, or rub smartly with the 
hands to promote a circulation and withdraw 
the excessive quantity of blood from the 
brain, and they will fall asleep in a short 
time. A cold bath, or a rapid walk in the 
open air, or going up and down stairs a few 
times, just before retiring, will aid in equalis- 
ing circulation and promote sleep. These 
rules are simple and easy of application in 
castle or cabin, and may minister to the com- 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS 


EPPS’S§ . 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ALLING 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, 
and deprive the eyes of their defence 
against dirt dust. The eye- 
lashes are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
pedestal pots for 2/- each. A little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight” will te 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN GREEN 
210, Lambeth Rd., London. All whosvuffer 
any eye trouble should send for it, 
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ASTROLOGY. 


A RELIABLE FOREOAST of your Future in Love 
Marriage, B , ete. What I tell you comes true; send 
Is., rye Stamped self-addressed envelope to 
Q. EDWARDS, 3, Cursitor St., London, E.C; P 
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Black Beetles. 
TELL YOUR COOK 


To well sprinkle the floor near the fireplace 
and kitchen cupboard last thing at night with 


“KEATING'S POWDER’ 


onrivalled killer of Fleas, Beetles, Moths 
(Harmless to animals.) Sold everywhere, 
only in tins, 3d., 6d. and 3/- each, 






















To he had of aif Chemists in Boxes 
47%.2°9 or $6 or sent anywhere on 
receipt of /5,340r55 /'Stamps bY~ 
‘ET. Towne & C3 66.long Row.Norrinctam. 


















fort of thousands who would freely expend 
money for an anodyne to promete “ Nature’s | 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 
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